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New Founders Hall 


LOOMIS 


An endowed school offering pro- 
gressive studies preparatory to agri- 
cultural, business, scientific and 
academic colleges, with practical 
work for pupils who do not intend to 
enter college. The provision of one 
instructor to every ten pupils insures 
individual attention. All pupils share 
in the useful labor of the school. 
Careful attention is given to personal 
habits, good manners, and the spirit 
of hospitality. Much of the manage- 
ment of the school is in the hands of 
a Student Council, elected entirely by 
the pupils, and every effort is made 
to cultivate self-reliance and individ- 
ual initiative. The near vicinity of 
Hartford affords rare advantages in 
medical attendance and opportunities 
to hear good music. 














Dormitories and Dining Hall 


The school buildings are all new and 
fireproof. Founders Hall, completed in 1916, 
contains chapel with three-manual organ, 
library, study, laboratories, classrooms, 
music studio and offices. It has indirect 
electric light, steam heat and modern ven- 
tilating system. Large, airy gymnasium, 
two athletic fields, hockey pond and Farm- 
ington river afford facilities for all sports. 
The school farm of 175 acres provides a 
laboratory for agricultural work, and milk 
and cream produced under ideal conditions. 
The investment in buildings and grounds is 
upward of $750,000, yet an endowment of 
$2,500,000 permits a rate of $500 a year. 
Several scholarships are available for espe- 
cially deserving pupils. 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., 


Headmaster, Loomis Institute 
Windsor, Conn. 














Tilton Seminary 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven build- 
ings. $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Military drill. Preparation for college 
or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 
Special courses for high school graduates. Home 
Economics, including | Sewing, Dressmaking and Do- 
mestic Science. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Faculty and equipment superior to 
many and = to any school in New England. hristian 
influence. Endowment permits rate of $ 00 to $400. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
20 School Street Tilton, N. H. 














Boys’ or Girls’ camps—mili- 
tary, agricultural, Red Cross; 
Also school catalog. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Headquarters for Camp Information, 


FREE CATALOG 


special tutoring courses. 


1022 Times Building, New York City. 


SARGENT CAMPS 


FOR GIRLS 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President. Ng om Catalog. 
SECRETARY, Cambridge, Mass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. For booklet address, THE SECRETARY. 


MONSON Academy tor Boys 


Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
Fund for boys of proven worth. For catalog address 
ALEXANDER M. BLACKBURN, Principal, Monson, Mass. 























Parsonstield Seminary 





NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 

| | For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 
| | Mountains. 200acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating 
| air. All sports. College preparatory course. 
| Domestic science. Agriculture. gee per- 
mits $200 to cover all expenses. Bookl 

| ——— L. MOUNTFORT, A. B., Principal 

| Box Kezar Falls, Maine 




















| Quincy Mansion School | 


FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six 
miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample 
grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial 
lake for boating and skating. Three fine 
buildings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special 
and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. Certificates for college. Large corps 
of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 























Worcester Academy 


FOUNDED 1834 


DUCATED leaders of men are in supreme 
demand. Efficient military and civilian 
service now require, beyond any previous 
limit, that able American boys be fitted for 
college and engineering schools by virile, 
patriotic men in strong, democratic schools 
where ethical training is of the truest kind 
and where physical and military training 
find their proper places. 
Worcester Academy offers this kind of prep- 
aration for service. Send for the catalog. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal 
91 Providence Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 


Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment— oys. 

Moderate rates. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 
Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Red Cross 
Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. 
The first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science train- 
ing. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 24, 1918. 
Address Mrs.F. A. Wethered, 158 Institute Rd., Worcester, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 B 
































Westbrook Seminary 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories. 
Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough preparation for business—courses in 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 88th year opens Sept. 18th, 1918. 


nine acres of campus and athletic fields. 


Write for catalog. Address 





Portland 


Maine 


Clarence P. Quimby, President 

















A School 
for Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


Situated in a famous New England town. 


cessful history. Modern spirit and methods. 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
Modern buildings, containing studios, laboratories, library, art gallery, audience hall, gymnasium and 
infirmary. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 


Long and suc- 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 











outdoor 
16 boys under an efficient master. Military training. 
cena 


mustrated booklet. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your bors personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Healthy 
ife. 


Intelligent guidance in work an 





play. 
Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1918. 


Each unit of 


Scientific and preparatory departments. 
00,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and 


New $1 


R SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 t 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and housemother. 


PH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 

















Home Management. Art. 


Languages. 


A Famous Old New Oeatinn Country School 
25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. 
Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 
new sleeping porch. Swimming pool. 
trips afield. Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. 

Upper and lower school. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


50 pupils. 





Domestic Science and 


Large 


Military drill. Horseback riding, canoeing, 


For catalog address 
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KENT’S HILL, MAINE. 

One of New England’s best equipped 
schools. Extensive grounds. Modern 
buildings. Fields for all athletic games. 
Stimulating winter sports. Courses pre- 
paring for college, scientific schools 
and business. Military training. Ex- 
ceptional coursesin music. The school 


offers equal opportunities for boys and 
girls at a very moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
JOHN O. NEWTON, Principal. 
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DUMMER ACADEMY 
SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 
156th year. 35 miles from Boston. 370 acres for 


sports and life in the open. Military drill. 
Athletic field, tennis court, hockey pond, salt 
water sports. New building for boys from 9 
to 14. Play and school life carefully planned 
according to the needs of each boy. Infirmary. 
3 For illustrated catalogue address 











CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D. 





ans. 














Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


horough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. ener yiaee athletics. 34th year. 
For catalogue, pores Col. NDON, 
Bordentown, * Principal and Commandant. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. 
| College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 
Music. Modern buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Military dri. Endowment. Founded 
1837. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prepa- 
ration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-payment pian. A school worth knowing. 
Send for booklet. H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course 
without degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 Buildings, 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D. 
L.L, D., President, Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildi and t. Degree of D. M.D 
| Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
Fall term opens September, 1918. Catalog. 
| EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


‘Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





























— eee: New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
he war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medic al Gymnastics and Playgrounds. , Apply to The Secretary. 








10,000 trained. 89 per ct. hold- 


| School of ing Hora} Rage ry er 
| Expression eter rite about special op- 


for Public Speaking, 
Dr. Curry’s books (used everywhere) and ‘‘Expression.’’ 
| Year gous October 3rd. Come to Headquarters. 
DR. S. S. CURRY, 307 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO. - - BOSTON 




















For Economy 


No other extension couch like it. 








Saves Space— Saves Money 


Because it is compact 


Because it is built right 


A convenient double service couch. Just a foot- 
press on the lever of a CLIMAX opens it to a 
full-size comfortable bed 51x72 inches and per- 


fectly level. 


It is made of steel tubing with steel 


wire fabric and a double row of coiled steel springs. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
Sena for descriptive folder, and ask your dealer to show you the CLIMAX Couch. 





U. S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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THANKFUL SPICERS 


oe ETTIE is admired by one far 

N above her in worldly station !’’ 

sighed Mrs. Hovey to Mrs. 

Spicer the next time she dropped in. 
‘*Merey! What’s that?’’ 

‘*It’s only Jed—he’s washing up at 
the sink—he must of swallered it,’’ said 
Mrs. Spicer in unconscious hyperbole. 
‘‘What was that you was saying about 
Nettie, Mrs. Hovey ?’”’ 

Mrs. Hovey pitched her strident tones 
to a low and mysterious key. 
‘*Know what Nettie got for 
Chris’mus? A pair of green 
silk stockings. ’’ 

‘*So did Fanny,’’ put in 
Mrs. Spicer. 

‘* Yes, but Fanny knows 
who give ’er ’em!’’ 

‘*Sure she does! It was her 
brother Jed.’’ 

‘* And who give Nettie 
hers?’’ propounded Mrs. 
Hovey darkly. 

‘*T dunno, I’m sure,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Spicer, a little 
taken aback. ‘‘Who did ?’’ 

‘¢¢A Friend’!’’ was Mrs. 
Hovey’s sole response ; but in 
effect it was as if she had 
said, ‘‘The prince and right- 
ful heir of all these posses- 
sions. ’’ 

‘*Do tell!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Spicer, slightly dashed. 

‘*Nettie has tried and tried 
and tried, and she can’t 
think who it could be!’’ went 
on Mrs. Hovey triumphantly. 

‘*Mebbe it was a mistake; 
mebbe they weren’t meant 
for her,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Spicer lamely. 

‘*Tt says on the box,—a 
holly box it was, —‘Miss Net- 
tie Devore, care Mrs. Hovey, 
119 West 26th,’’’ declared 
Mrs. Hovey with spirit. 

‘*Well, has she wore ’em ?’’ , 
asked Mrs. Spicer practically. 
‘*Do they fit?’’ 

‘*Wore ’em! Do you think 
Nettie would put ’em on?’’ 
demanded Mrs. Hovey in a 
rapid crescendo. ‘‘She’s laid 
’em away, just as they come, 
card ’n’ all. Just s’pose she 
put ’em on and wore ’em 
out before she met him! But, 
O Mrs. Spicer, that’s not 
what I come over to talk 
about! It’s John.’’ At that, 
Mrs. Hovey’s voice dropped 
like a plummet to some hitherto un- | 
sounded depths of woe. ‘‘ Him and 
Nettie’s had wo-o-ords!’’ 
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C8y Agnes Mary Brownell 


Ill. THE LADY ANNETTE 


‘*And John says he’s never had no 
lady folks about him, and if Nettie 
feels that way the sooner she goes the 
better it’ll suit him. O Mrs. Spicer, 
{I’m a miser’ble, unhappy woman! 
| He ca-calls her ‘the Lady Annette’! ’’ 


sion came to shine as the stars in the 
firmament. Mrs. Hovey, who was by 
nature inclined to indolence, set about 
her new ‘business with alacrity. As 
Nettie was expending part of ‘her 





ONE AFTERNOON OF EARLY WINTER, SHE LOOKED UP TO SEE JED SPICER 
STANDING BEFORE HER COUNTER 


‘‘There, there,’’ said Mrs. Spicer vaguely. | fortune on clothes for her artistic venture, the 
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and food, commanded a high price in 
the open market. And the ministrations 
of her teachers—at an unbelievable 
price the half hour—effected scarcely 
more than the old-fashioned instruc- 


and recriminations, the Hovey man-| tion back home. In truth, Nettie was 


destined neither for the studio nor for 
the stage. Her little plump, closely knit 
hands and sher pleasant voice had, if 
she had only known it, a humbler, 
happier mission. One thing Nettie found 
very easy, and that was to 
spend money. Her fortune 
went like fluttering green and 
yellow leaves. 

‘*Nettie’s decided to give 
up art,’’ Mrs. Hovey confided 
to Mrs. Spicer, ‘‘ and I’m 
glad of it! I’m afraid it’s 
affecting her health. Nettie’s 
delicate. ’’ 

Late in the fall Nettie 
sent home a communication 
of such supreme significance 
that Mrs. Hovey brought the 
document over for Mrs. Spicer 
to read. 

‘*T’ve about decided to give 
up the old music,’’ wrote 
Nettie recklessly. ‘‘ I’d ex- 
pected to sing the Miserere 
from Trovatore in a black 
dress and lace scarf with a 
tenor in a tower, but all they 
give me is just ah-a-a-a out 
of an old yellow Concone! 
Besides, it’s frightfully ex- 
pensive. I guess I’m parted 
from my money all right, like 
it says in Proverbs. I’m 
thinking of taking a position 
in a swell store here. The 
girls all wear black dresses 
with white collars and cuffs 
and look too sweet. Of course 
if you’d rather I didn’t —’’ 

‘*T was for sending for 
Nettie to come right home, ’’ 
said Mrs. Hovey. ‘‘ But John 
says in his odd way,—‘Let 
the leaven work a little lon- 
ger. Nettie’s a-learnin’ fast. ’ 
And she givin’ up art and 
music both! O Mrs. Spicer, 
I’m a miser’ ble —’’ 

‘*There, there,’’ said Mrs. 
Spicer, ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder 
but he’s right. If Nettie’s 
a-learnin’ and a-workin’, I 
guess that’s worth more to 
her than all your art and 
music!’’ 

Mrs. Hovey assented, but 





| with a sore heart. And since she could 


She might have recalled to Mrs. Hovey’s | machine whirred in the little sewing room. Mrs. | not at this stage summon her daughter 


| mind the Biblical injunction about spoiling the | Hovey dished up such meals as the neighbor- | home, she threw all her strength of love 


‘* There, there,’’ said Mrs. Spicer | child; she might in some sort have criticized | hood seamstress had not dreamed her capable | and longing into a mighty upheaval of 


soothingly. ‘‘What’s words? They’re 
soon forgot. ’’ ‘ 


plain, honest, tactless John Hovey; she might | of; and over all the rooms lay a shining order. 
have blamed Nettie. But, after all, was Nettie| In the intervals of her work Mrs. Hovey 


the Hovey household gods. She sunned 
and aired and pounded and polished, 


‘*T know I spoiled Nettie!’’ sobbed | so much to be blamed? There was the unfor- | lent a hand at the basting and conversed cheer- | but Nettie’s room was her final tri- 


Mrs. Hovey. ‘‘But she was all I had | 
till I married again; and John’s been | 
like an own father to her. And we let | 
her quit school, because she complained | 
the studyin’ hurt her eyes — Nettie’s 
delicate. And John says, if studyin’ 
hurts ’em, so does readin’ ; and Nettie’s 
an invertebrate reader. ’’ 

Mrs. Hovey’s meaning was obvious, 
and the slip passed unnoticed; in the 
matter of language, Mrs. Spicer, like 
her friend, was no purist. 

‘“*And Mr. Rainey down at the 
Ladies’ Outfitters offered Nettie a posi- | 
tion — she’s almost a model.’’ Mrs. | 
Hovey’s pride momentarily assuaged 
her tears. ‘‘But Nettie says who ever | 
heard of a heiress taking a position, 
and she’s going to take her money that 
was left her from her father’s estate,— | 
three hundred dollars in her own right, 
Mrs. Spicer,—and learn music and art 
in the city!’’ 

‘‘Tt’ll keep her humping, I guess,’’ | 
Mrs. Spicer interjected dryly. | 


| maybe be glad to get back to it.’’ 


tunate three hundred dollars; Mrs. Spicer | 
reflected what the Scriptures had to say about 
money and the root of evil; if it had not been 
for the three hundred dollars, Nettie would stay 
at home and take the position at the Ladies’ 
Outfitters, and all would be well. 

‘‘One thing I am thankful for,’’ said Mrs. 
Spicer to herself; ‘‘we have our troubles, but 
money ain’t one of them!’’ 

The situation called for diplomacy. Mrs. 


fully on topics that were far from her thoughts. 
Nettie was not a little amazed at her mother’s 
| change of front, but it was far more comfort- 
able than the old wrangling. The world looked 
very big and inviting to Nettie, and she felt 
no qualms as the day of departure neared. 
On a morning of late summer, Nettie Devore 
set out to discover her new world. In her new 
| suit and with the old-rose felt hat set jauntily 
|on her blonde head, she already looked some- 


Spicer was no diplomat, but she was a good | what citified. As she stood on the station plat- 
| friend. ‘‘Cheer up, Mrs. Hovey,’’ said she. | form among a group of buzzing friends who 


}umph. Every bit of paint did Mrs. 
| Hovey scrape from baseboard, window 
| frame and lintel. It was old paint, and 


it was sealing, and, moreover, it was an 
ugly chocolate brown. Her arms ached 
and her fingers grew numb, but she only 
rejoiced the more. And she stripped 
the paper from the walls until Nettie’s 
room resembled an empty box. 

With his own hands, Mr. Hovey, who 
was a carpenter, laid over the scarred 
old floor a shining floor of pine and re- 


‘‘T shouldn’t wonder but Nettie would learn | had come to see her off, Jed Spicer happened papered the room. Mrs. Hovey with her 


a lot besides music and art. She’s a sensible | by. He had come down on some business of 
girl at bottom, and she’s got a good heart.’’ | the creamery connected with certain consign- 
‘*But, oh, think if Nettie got to be a opery |ments. Jed was in his working clothes, but he 


singer and went on tours and never lived at | was scrupulously neat; he had recently been | 


home again! How would I ever stand it?’’ | advanced at the creamery and no longer wore 
‘“*T shouldn’t think about that now if I was! the denim and gingham of his earlier days. 
you,’’ Mrs. Spicer counseled her. ‘‘Just you} ‘‘Why, hello, Nettie!’’ said Jed. ‘‘Seems to 


chirk up and be cheerful and let Nettie see | me I did hear something of your going away. | 


what a nice home she’s leaving, and she’ll | Good luck to you!”’ 
Nettie learned very rapidly in the city. She 


Mrs. Hovey laid the words of her friend to | learned that things that she had taken as a/ 


her heart. From being an abode of gloom, tears | matter of course at home, like shelter and care 


| hands laid a dull, egg-like coat of white 


over the woodwork, and spread the 
braided blue rugs and rehung the pic- 
tures and the dotted curtains, and re- 
covered the window box with a splashy 
pattern of rose and ivory, and spread 
the bed with her best marseilles. 

‘*It’s fit for a queen!’’ thought Mrs. 
Hovey jubilantly, ‘‘but none too good 
for Nettie. ’’ 

Meanwhile Nettie had moved for 


| purely commercial reasons, and she felt 
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A REFORMER REFORMED @ YS 


Mrs. Thornbury, not for 
the first time, as she and | 
her husband sat at breakfast. 


‘Le beyond me!”’ said 


coincidence ? Fifteen people out- 
side the family send us wedding 
presents, and every one of 
them gives china. You’d 
better give up the advertising business, 
Howard, and start a restaurant. We’ve 
got dishes enough. ”’ 

‘*Mary,’’ answered her husband gently, 
‘‘compose yourself. If you were a great 
mathematician like me, you could figure 
out by logarithms that once in just so 
many weddings it is inevitable that all 
the presents will be china, or linen, or 
fish forks, or clotheshorses. It just hap- 
pened that our wedding was the all-china 
wedding. While you were bravely facing 
an inundation of dishes, some bride out in 
California was going into raptures over 
an avalanche of electric flatirons ; another 
in Florida was thanking her friends for 
a tableful | of parlor lamps; another in 
Kansas — 

‘«Thereg there, Howard, no doubt you 
are right! But, anyway, I don’t like it. We | 
could get along with very few dishes, — just 
the two of us,—and there are ever so many 
other things we need. I’m afraid that I prefer 
the common variegated-present wedding. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m not so sure, ’’ returned Mr. Thorn- 
bury airily. ‘‘There’s a good deal to be said 
for the single-color effect in wedding presents. 
Why wouldn’t it be a good idea always for 
friends to get together and give a complete set 
of something? Furniture, for example, or rugs, 
or a season’s supply 
of coal. It strikes me 
that would be far 
more practical than 
giving a miscellane- 
ous lot of articles that 
are temperamentally 
unfitted to associate 
with one another. 

‘In fact,’’ contin- 
ued Mr. Thornbury, 
warming to his sub- 
ject,—a way that he 
had, no matter what 
the subject,— ‘‘why 
isn’t there a chance 
here for a great re- 
form? Let us organ- 
ize an association to 
promote the intelli- 
gent giving of wed- 
ding presents. Every 
member of it will be 
pledged to collaborate 
with other members in giving wedding presents 
to mutual friends. Mary, it’s a great idea!’’ 

During the next few days Mr. Thornbury 
took occasion several times to enlarge upon his 
great idea. His wife listened patiently, until 
at last the arrival of a telegram put a stop to 
his oratory. The telegram announced that Mrs. 
Thornbury’s mother had been taken suddenly 
ill, and that Mary had better come home. 

‘*Don’t worry about me,’’ said Mr. Thorn- 
bury. ‘‘I’ll get along all right. I’ll eat my 
luncheons downtown and get my breakfasts 
and suppers here. I’m a pretty good cook, you 
know. ’’ 

Mr. Thornbury was right about his ability 
to cook. He had little difficulty in preparing 
his modest breakfast and supper. But there 
was one thing that began to trouble him after 
two or three days, and that was the pile of 
unwashed dishes that slowly accumulated in 
the sink. He did not get up mornings in time 
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HE DANCED ABOUT THE 


to prepare his breakfast and to wash the dishes, 
too, and after supper he felt so tired and so 
much inclined to rest and read that each eve- 


| ning he put off washing them until the next 
‘‘How could it have been mere | 


day. 

After supper on the fourth day after his wife 
had left he stood with his hands in his pockets, 
surveying the heap of dirty 
dishes to which he had just 
added those that he had 
used. 

‘*There’s no doubt about 
it,’’ he murmured to him- 
self. ‘‘ Those dishes ought to 
be washed. Mary would be 
scandalized. Still,’’ he went 
on, as he searched for a ray 
of hope, ‘‘she won’t be back 
for ten days yet, so I’ve 
plenty of time to do them 
before she comes. ’’ 

As he spoke, his glance 
wandered through the door 
to the china closet in the 
dining room. 

‘‘Why, I’ve hardly made 
an impression on them 
yet,’’ he said, brightening 

| perceptibly. ‘‘Lucky thing we had so many 
| given us. After all, now that they’ve got 
ahead of me, there’s no hurry. I’ll let them 
go as long as I can and then wash them all at 
once. That will be better than messing round 
half a dozen times with a little dab lot.’’ 
Thereafter each evening after supper he fixed 
an apprehensive eye on the china closet. Slowly 
| its contents went to join the pile in the sink, 
| until there came the night when there were 
| no more clean dishes. 

‘* Mary won’t be able to leave her 
mother for a week yet,’’ murmured 
Mr. Thornbury as he faced the foe in 
the kitchen. ‘‘Besides, it wouldn’t be 
fair to ask her to come home and tackle 


“ ACTION AND 
REACTION,” 
HE MUTTERED 


{ : that, pile of dishes. Moreover, I’ve got 


to eat until she does come home. There 
seems to be nothing for it, old man.’’ 

It was then eight o’clock. Mr. Thorn- 
éury found the dishpan, filled it two 
thirds full of water and set it on the gas 
stove to heat. While he waited, he sat 
down to read the evening papers. When 
he finally remembered his dishwater it 
was steaming hotly. 

‘All the better,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*T’ve often heard Mary say that the 
hotter the water the easier the wash- 
ing. ” 

He slipped as many dishes into the 
pan as it would hold, found the soap 
and the dishrag and dropped them in 
also. Then he rolled up his sleeves 
and, whistling cheerfully, plunged his 
hands into the water. He took them out at 
once and danced about the kitchen, waving 
them over his head in the cooling air. 

‘*T never knew that Mary had 
patent asbestos skin on her han 
he said, when he eame to the rational 
part of his discourse. ‘‘I’ll have to 
look into it when she comes home. 
Perhaps I can contribute an article 
about her hands to the Medical 
Review. ’’ 

His eye fell on a dish mop, and - 
he seized it eagerly. ‘‘ Maybe this will 
help,’’ he said, ‘‘if it doesn’t perish 
from the heat. ’’ 

It did help. No longer was it nec- 
essary to put his hands into the 
water, for he could poke the dishes 
out until he could grasp them with 
his left hand and wash them with 
the mop. He became more cheerful. 





‘*A wonderful in- 
vention,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Probably 
Edison had to wash 
the dishes once and scalded all the skin off his 
hands the way I did, and so sat right down 
and invented this useful little instrument. 
Beautiful instance of action and its reaction 
on the inventive mind. ’’ 

Mr. Thornbury thrust the dish mop forci- 
bly down into a tumbler filled with water. 
A thick stream of the hot, soapy water shot 
up like a geyser and penetrated his shirt 
sleeve. 

‘¢ Action and reaction,’’ he muttered, clap- 
ping one hand on his afflicted arm and taking 
quick steps about the kitchen, ‘‘action and 
reaction, action and re— Stop, now!’’ he 
commanded himself. ‘‘Don’t lose control, old 
man! Now! Three deep breaths! One! Two! 
Three!’’. 

When he was calmer, he continued his task 
gingerly. He got along all right until a gather- 
ing of grease on the water warned him that it 
was getting cold. Sighing heavily, he poured 
it out and set more water on the stove to heat 
while he dried the dishes he had just washed. 

Mr. Thornbury had fair success with the 
wiping, although one teacup rather uncannily 
dropped off its handle. 


‘*What I like is the sort of 
ware they have in the quick- 
lunch rooms. Why, I dropped 
a cup off the arm of my chair 
the other day, and it bounced 
seventeen times before it 
stopped. Never even chipped 
it. I’ll have to speak to Mary 
about getting some of that— 
although something tells me 
she won’t do it.”’ 

Having gained valuable ex- 
perience with his first lot of 
dishes, Mr. Thornbury got 
along slowly but without mis- 
hap with the second until the 
very last. Then a heavy bowl 
slipped from his fingers and 
fell back into the dishpan. 
A large wave immediately 
rose over the top of the pan, 
slapped Mr. Thornbury about 
the waist and flowed wetly 
down to collect finally in his low shoes and 
in the cuffs of his trousers. 

In a high falsetto voice, full of the tremolos 
of deep emotion, Mr. Thornbury sang: 

“Throw out the life line! 
Throw out the life line —” 

A vigorous pounding on the floor of the 
apartment above notified him that his music 
was not well received. 








SHOT A STREAM OF 
SUDS THROUGH 
HIS FINGERS AND 
INTO HIS EYE 


‘*My friend,’’ he said solemnly, addressing 
the ceiling, ‘‘if you were aware 
what a voleano of revolt is 
rumbling below. you, you would 
be thankful that nothing worse 
than a little song penetrates 
your floor. ’’ 

After a somewhat ineffectual 
attempt to dry himself, Mr. 
Thornbury worked wearily but 
warily at his third and last 
lot of dishes. In spite of his 
care, however, a plate collapsed 
weakly when it slid from his 
fingers into the porcelain sink. 
Finally, there was nothing left 
to wash except a frying pan or 
two and ten days’ accumula- 
tion of milk bottles. He scoured 
with aching arms at the pans 





WORKING RAPIDLY, HE 
PLACED EVERY PIECE 


OF CHINA... 
THE CHINA CLOSET 
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MR. THORNBURY TOOK OCCASION 
SEVERAL TIMES TO ENLARGE 
UPON HIS GREAT IDEA 


until they were clean, and then he attacked the 

milk bottles—a difficult task for the amateur. 
Slipping a small piece of soap into the first 

one, Mr. Thornbury admitted an inch or two 


‘‘Feeble stuff they put in this china!’’ he | of water, clapped his hand over the mouth of 
muttered as he gathered up the fragments. | the bottle and shook it vigorously. The air 


within the bottle, suddenly ex- 

panded by the heat of the water, 

shot a stream of suds through his 
fingers and into his eye. 

Mr. Thornbury was too far gone 
to do anything except groan. 

‘* Even the milk bottles! ’’ he 
said bitterly. ‘‘Who would sup- 
pose that a peaceable-looking milk 

' bottle would turn savagely on the 

man that took it in and gave it a 

home ?’’ 

If anyone had seen Mr. Thorn- 
bury when everything was at last 
washed and dried, he would have 
been astonished that a light of such 
stern determination could gleam in 
the eyes of a man so physically 
jaded. 

Working rapidly, he placed every 

IN piece of china and of silverware in 
the china closet. To be sure, they 
were not exactly in the order in 
which Mrs. Thornbury usually kept them, but 
at last he got them all in. Then, after standing 
for a moment in deep thought, he took out 
one cup, one plate, one cereal bowl, a knife, 
a fork and a spoon. Those he placed on the 
dining-room table and then carefully locked 
the china closet. 

He next carried the key to his desk in the 
library, where he sat down and addressed an 
envelope to his wife. In it he inelosed the 
key and a short note. Then he went down 
four flights of stairs to the street and mailed 
his letter in a box on the corner two blocks 
away. Wearily he dragged himself back ; weakly 
he climbed the four flights of stairs, and 
tumbled into bed exhausted. It was then one 
o’clock. 

Not until some time after Mrs. Thornbury 
eame home did she succeed in eliciting from 
her husband the painful explanation of the 
note that she had received with the key. It 
read as follows: 


Dear Mary. I have locked up the china and am 
sending you the key. Keep it, if you wish to save 
either me or the china. You may be interested to 
know that I have organized an association to pre- 
vent the giving of sets of furnishings of any kind 
for wedding presents. I am wholly with you in 
favoring the variegated-present wedding. 

Your wiser and sadder, Howard. 





that her habitation was the wilderness, a wil- 


derness of dusty halls and musty smells. The | 


room she shared with one of the girls was 


not neat, and it had an ancient odor. The | 
meals served in the basement dining room | 


were all alike — watery soup, watery coffee, ‘| 
watery potatoes; even the napkins were damp. 

Nettie wore the black dress and the white 
collar and cuffs that had looked so attractive ; 

but her heart grew heavy under its black vest- | 
ment, and her feet grew weary behind the | 
glittering show cases. 

One afternoon of early winter she looked up 
to see Jed Spicer standing before her counter. 

‘*Why, hello, Nettie!’’ said Jed awkwardly. 
‘*T just kind of thought I’d drop in. ’’ 

A rapid succession of changes passed over 
Nettie’s face. She was afraid she was going to 
ery and even more afraid that Jed would see 
it. Her throat within its soft, white, open collar 
swelled a little. But Nettie had learned self- 
control, too, among the other lessons, and she 
was able to say unsteadily, ‘‘I’m so gl-glad to 
see you, Jed! On a shopping trip?’’ 

‘*Just come up on business for the cream- 
ery,’’ replied, Jed. ‘‘Say, Nettie, I’ve got to go 
back to-night, and I promised your mother I’d 
be sure to see you. Couldn’t we go somewhere 
to supper—a regular bang-up restaurant—and 
have a little spread? Then I can tell you all 


| the news, and you can load me down with 
messages. What say? Or would you rather I’d 
call at your boarding house this evening ?’’ 

Nettie shuddered at the thought of seeing 
Jed in that funereal parlor, with its broken- 
springed, red-plush furniture, its dingy win- 
| dows hung with cotton brocade, its perpetual 
odor of gas. 


| ‘“The restaurant would be jolliest,’’ said | 


|Nettie in her most careful, Lady Annette 
| manner ; but her cheeks had blossomed and her 
blue eyes were alight. It seemed to Jed that 
her blonde head was all ashimmer like sun- 
light. 

‘*T’ll come back for you at closing time, 
| then,’’ said Jed. ‘‘I’ll just look round till 
| then. ’’ : 
| Nettie’s eyes followed him as he shouldered 


trade was beginning. There was a capable yet | 
gentle air about him. ‘‘Why,’’ thought Nettie, 

‘the looks like a gentleman, but he’s just Jeddie 
Spicer!’’ 

Jed ‘‘looked round’’ for Nettie’s boarding 
house; Mrs. Hovey had given him the address. 
It was a grim, brick barracks, with the pave- 
ment running high above the basement win- 
dow. Jed, peering down, could see the twisted, 
yellowed curtains and many dingy tables. 





his way through the crowded aisle—the holiday | 


He was waiting for ner in the entrance of | simple meal, but Nettie opposed the suggestion. 


the store. She looked pretty and smart, but, he 
thought, a little thinner. He had chosen the 
restaurant, an excellent and long-established 
hostelry, and conducted Nettie thither; but 
once seated, he gave her the card with an 
entirely frank and unabashed laugh. 

‘Look here, Nettie, I don’t know a thing 
about these things. But you think up every- 
thing you want, and I guess they’ve got it all 
right. ’’ 

‘**Steak!’’ said Nettie, with clarion-like sud- 
denness. 

‘‘With French - fried potatoes?’’ interposed 
| the waiter, with soft insistence. 
| ‘No, plain boiled, and some corn bread and 
, apple sauce and hominy. That will do to start 
| On. ’? 

‘*Same here,’’ said Jed. 

‘*Of course I could have ordered those fancy 

| dishes,’’ said Nettie casually, ‘‘and got away 

| with it. But I’m just plain hungry, and that’s 
the truth ; and when I’m hungry I want plain 
food. ’’ 

‘*Me, too,’’ said Jed. 

They ate joyously and steadily in a spirit 
of comradeship. Back home they had been 
friends and neighbors, and friends and neigh- 

| bors they were to-night. Jed wished very 
| much to add some unaccustomed luxury to the 








“*T don’t want to forget the homy taste of 
this, ’’ explained Nettie. ‘‘And, Jed, don’t say 
anything to my mother about what I said 
*bout being hungry. I get enough to eat—only 
I don’t eat enough of it.’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ agreed Jed. ‘‘I’ll tell her you was 
looking fine and had a fine appetite. ’’ 

He bade her good night at the dingy brick 
barracks; he half hoped she would invite him 
in, but she did not. Perhaps she feared to lose 
in such surroundings the homy sense of which 
she had spoken. And when she reached her 
room she cried, not unhappily, a long time. 

Jed’s report brought solace to Mrs. Hovey 
and unbelieving amazement to the Spicers. 

‘* Actually a-workin’!’’ marveled Mr. Spicer. 

‘* And a-stickin’ it out!’’ amended Mrs. 
Spicer. 

‘*How Jed ever come to look her up is what 
I want to know!’ cried Fanny. 

‘*And, O Jed, is she even beautifuller now 
she’s a city girl?’’ asked Evalina. 

‘“‘Aw-w-w!’’ retorted Jed. ‘‘She looked well 
enough. Course she’s a-workin’. Nettie wasn’t 
lazy ; she was only spoiled. And 0’ course she’s 
a-stickin’ it out. Nettie’s got spirit! And why 
shouldn’t I look her up? Ain’t our folks 
neighbors ?’’ 

‘*Tt was the nicest thing ever for you to think 
of it, Jed!’’ Mrs. Spicer declared. ‘‘One thing 
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I am thankful for—it’s like the Book says: 


have we give. And I’ll warrant it done Nettie 
more good. ’’ 


‘* Jelly roll, I declare!’’ exclaimed Mrs. | down to the office; and out of the surplus! backed by a sliding line of freight cars, mir- 
silver and gold we get none, but such as we! Hovey gloatingly. ‘‘Nettie’s favor-ite!’’ 


‘‘Why, so it is!’’ said Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘I re- 
member when her and Fanny was little they’d 


Jed could not forget the brick barracks or | watch me roll up my jelly cake and set and 
the submerged dining room with the dingy | eat their piece like little ladies. ’’ 


curtains, and of a sudden a great thought came 
to him. But he must have an accomplice. 


That picture moved Mrs. Hovey to tears. 
‘* There — there,’’ said Mrs. Spicer sooth- 


‘‘Maw,’’ spoke up Jed, coming upon her | ingly. ‘‘Don’t ery, Mrs. Hovey. You just set 


alone one day, ‘‘fix me up a nice box—the kind | 
folks send their kids at boarding school—home 
cookin’. ’’ 

‘* For the land sakes!’’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Spicer. ‘‘Who for?’’ 

‘* For me!’’ said Jed boldly. ‘‘And for a 
little city girl that eats in a basement.’’ 

And he told her about the pavement above 
the windows, the stringy, yellow curtains and 
the ancient odors. 

‘“*T’d ask Mrs. Hovey, only she’d think 
Nettie was starving,’’ explained Jed. 

‘¢ Trust me! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Spicer fer- 
vently. ‘‘I’d start in this minute, only they’d 
find it out. I’ll do it to-morrow morning, when 
they’re all at work and Evalina’s at school. ’’ 

She already spoke darkly, like a true con- 
spirator. A delightful spirit of bravado pos- 


down and write Nettie the cheerfulest letter 
| you know how and tell her her scarlet sage is 
| the purtiest it’s ever been. And mind you re- 
member all our folks to her!’’ 

‘*T’ll do that!’’ promised Mrs. Hovey. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t wonder but what I could ketch the 
next mail. I promise you Nettie’ll get some- 
thing to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*Sure she will!’’ agreed Mrs. Spicer. 

Mrs. Spicer worked fast and furiously. By 
noon everything was set away in readiness in 
the pantry, and the house had a fragrant, 
Thanksgiving smell. 

It had rushed Mrs. Spicer to prepare a din- 
ner and a box, but she had accomplished the 
feat; and by five o’clock the box was packed. 
Into it had gone much fine tissue paper, a 





sessed her. Jed heard her rummaging in the | 


pantry among her extracts and cookbooks; 


whole bouquet of fragrant odors, a pack of 
homely, pungent tastes. Her finest, whitest, 
most perfect loaf was there, her rarest pot of 


and Evalina was sent on various errands on | jam, the jelly cake done up in a fragrant 


her return from school. 


scroll, and, greatest triumph of all, a roasted 


Mrs. Hovey’s olfactory sense was keen. She | fowl in its casing of bronzed, crackly skin. 
came over about ten o’clock the next morning | There were other more precious commodities 


full of an appetizing curiosity. 


in the box also—love, and understanding, and 


‘*T just took a notion to bake up some} Mrs. Spicer’s habitual thankfulness for service. 
things,’’ said Mrs. Spicer in an offhand way. | 


Jed, arriving at home early, took the box 





| the Spicers had tarts and jelly roll for tea. 


When Nettie opened her box in her room 
at the barracks,—it was a Thursday night, 
cabbage-soup night,— she first took her fill of | 
looking and of perceiving those intangible 
things that Mrs. Spicer had packed in with the 
food. She was so happy that she cried; then, 
fearing the dolorous effect of tears, she laughed. 


‘*I guess I’m the prodigal daughter, all | 


right,’’ thought Nettie, with a humorous quirk 
of the eyebrow, 
where they send the fatted calf on ahead. One 
thing sure — husks haven’t got anything on 
cabbage soup!’’ She shared her box with two 
‘‘chums’’; Nettie had the social instinct. 

‘ Believe me, if I could get such home cook- | 
ing as this, I’d travel right back to where they 
manufacture it!’’ proclaimed one of the girls. 


‘*You can see how they want me!’’ Nettie | 


said exultantly ; for she never doubted that the 
box had been filled from the maternal larder. 

‘*Here’s where I quit!’’ continued Nettie, 
and then she reflected. She had learned many 
things of late, and not the least among them 
were consideration and fairness. Nettie had 
proved a capable clerk, and her department 
was just then conducting a sale. 

‘‘When I quit,’’ she amended, ‘‘I shall go 
back. And I shall have jelly roll every night 
for tea!’’ 

Meanwhile, she busied herself after hours 
with putting her wardrobe in order; for in 
the city a suit soon loses its freshness, and 
old-rose felt hats take on an ashy look. 

The day came at last, and the car window, 


‘and this is a revised version | 


rored an eager and expectant face. The slightly 
weary eyes, the slightly paler cheeks, gave 
her a gentler, more womanly air. Nettie ad- 
dressed the mirrored face: 

‘*No airs, my lady!’’ she remarked severely. 
‘*Remember you’re plain Nettie Devore!’’ 

‘**Plain’? ’’ jeered impishly the face in the 
| window frame. 

Nettie dimpled; and so did the mirrored 
face. It was something to be young, to be 
pretty, and to be going home. Besides, romance 
was not yet dead; the silken lure of it, untar- 
|nished by base wear, was hers still, in the 
| guise of the green silk stockings. 
| Mrs. Hovey hailed Mrs. Spicer over the 

| Monday wash line: 

‘*Nettie was just wild over her room, Mrs. 
La fairly cried! She says she learnt 
in the city to ery when she was happy and 
laugh when she was miser’ble. And she’s got 
a position at the Ladies’ Oufitters—Nettie’s 
almost a model.’’ A natural pride mellowed 
Mrs. Hovey’s tones. ‘‘But that ain’t what | 
started to tell you.’’ A mysterious note crept 
in. ‘*Nettie’s had another offering—a box!’’ 

‘**A box!’’ repeated Mrs. Spicer faintly. 

‘*A box!’ affirmed Mrs. Hovey darkly. 
‘*First, there was the green silk stockings; and 
now comes a box chock-full, Nettie says, of the 
loveliest things to eat she ever tasted! And io 
name—not a word! The stockings said, ‘A 
Friend’ ; it’s getting intimater and intimater all 
the time! Now I want to ask you—as one mother 
to another—what do you make of that?’’ 

‘*Now I wonder!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Spicer. 








SAVING OUR GARDEN SURPLUS 


HAT is everybody’s business, ’’ 

“Ww we have long been assured, ‘‘is 

nobody’s business.’’ Since the 
United States entered the war our news- 
papers and periodicals have been filled with 
appeals to landowners and occupants of land 
to make it do its bit in feeding the nation. 
War gardens have sprung up in great numbers. 
But if we are to succeed in turning all avail- 
able ground into war gardens, we shall have 
to make that task ‘‘ somebody’s’’ business 
rather than ‘‘everybody’s.’’ 

The mayor of Omaha evidently recognized 
that fact when, soon after we entered the war, 
he appointed a superintendent of municipal 
gardening activities, with instructions to put 
every foot of idle land to work. The superin- 
tendent’s first step was to make a survey of 
vacant ground in and round the city and to 
prepare a card index of the owners. He then 
made arrangements whereby those who did not 
wish to cultivate their land themselves should 
lend it to others who would work it. Mean- 
while, the Welfare Board had been called upon 
by the mayor to procure seeds and to sell them 
at cost to the town gardeners. In case a gar- 
dener was too poor to pay for his seeds in 
advance he was allowed to make payments 
later from the proceeds of his garden. Thus 
every inch of ground that could be worked 
was put under cultivation. 


IT IS “THOROUGH” THAT DOES IT 


CITY of twenty thousand inhabitants, 
A Marshalltown, Iowa, has carried its 
garden campaign even further. Its 
preliminary survey listed vacant lots within the 
city that aggregated seventy-five acres. Three 
hundred tons of manure suitable for fertilizer 
were likewise found within the city. It was 
also discovered that many garden failures in 
1917 were owing to the poor quality of the 
ground planted, to improper preparation, or 
to the planting of certain crops in soils not 
suited to them. 

The City Council and the Commercial Club 
met and appointed a committee for each voting 
precinct to supervise gardening in 1918. These 
committees are to get teams and implements 
and have the vacant land manured, ploughed 
and properly prepared for gardening. Expert 
advice will be given to gardeners who need it, 
so that no more effort will be wasted in trying to 
raise products on land not suitable for growing 
them. Needy persons who receive aid from the 
city in 1918 will be required to work a garden, 
unless they are physically unable to do so. 

When you consider that most of the towns 
in America probably have proportionately as 
much vacant land as Marshalltown has, you 
can see that the possibilities of food production 
on the entire area are amazing. If it is made 
the definite business of ‘‘somebody’’ to see 
that this land is intelligently worked, we shall 
have taken a great step toward relieving both 
food shortage and freight congestion. 

We can take another step in the same direc- 
tion by seeing to it that all we raise is har- 
vested. Responding to appeals for greater food 
production, our farmers and orchardists last 
spring made unparalleled efforts to produce 
big crops. Fall came. The harvest truly was 
plenteous, but the laborers were few. Industry 
and the draft had stripped the farms, and thou- 
sands of tons of food rotted in the fields. Here 
and there volunteers assisted the farmers in 
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THESE HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS, WHO HELPED FARMERS IN MASSACHUSETTS HARVEST 
THEIR CROPS LAST YEAR, HAD NO STUFFY QUARTERS OVER THE KITCHEN. 
THEIR CAMP WAS PITCHED ON THE WOODED SHORE OF A LAKE 


garnering the crops, but those agricul- 
tural minutemen were inadequate. As 
industry and the army make still further 4 
drafts upon our farm workers, conditions 
will surely become more serious. If we are 
to get our crops harvested, we must not leave 
the matter to ‘‘everybody,’’ but put it in the 
hands of ‘‘somebody.’’ 

In the boys and girls of America we have a 
reserve of power as yet scarcely tapped. Boys 
and girls can husk corn and pick fruit and 
gather potatoes just as well as older workers 
—and they are eager to do their share. If 
‘*somebody”’ in each community will organize 
them properly, the harvests of each community 
will be safely gathered. 

The great apple and prune crops in the 
Boise Valley, Idaho, were saved last fall by 
high-school students. The director of the Idaho 
Farm Market Department, assisted by the 
school agricultural supervisor, managed the 
work. When autumn found rich crops of apples 
and prunes and no hands to harvest them, 
those men called upon the Boise high-school 
students for help, assuring them that arrange- 
ments would be made so that they could catch 
up with their school work. 

More than four hundred boys and girls 
responded to the first call. As many as three 
hundred and sixty were sent out on a single 
day. They were divided into teams of ten 
each, and each team elected its own captain. 
To guard against truancy, the pickers were 
required to report to the supervisor each day 
before starting for work, and each team captain 
had to report to him at night by telephone the 
results of each picker’s work for the day. In 
that way the few who played truant were 
easily detected and were sent back to school as 
slackers. 

Sometimes the ranchers came for the pickers 
with motor cars, but usually the pickers went 
by train. Sometimes the harvesters carried 
their own luncheons; sometimes they were fed 
by the rancher. Occasionally a team of boys 
remained at a ranch overnight, but usually 
the workers returned to Boise in the evening. 

The surprising thing about the experiment 
was the interest that it created. Those boys 
and girls realized that they were no longer 
playing at life. They were taking an actual 












part in a great struggle. Announce- 
ments were posted daily as to the results 
of the work of the previous day, and were 
eagerly scanned by team mates to find 
their standing. The whole school was in 


‘the work. There was no interest even in foot- 


ball while this campaign was on. 

Those youthful workers picked and packed 
more than ten thousand boxes of apples and 
harvested two hundred and sixty-seven tons 
of prunes. Their earnings from the prune 
harvest alone exceeded $3000. 

For thousands of years the waters of Niagara 
poured idly over the cliffs. Then some one 
harnessed them, and to-day those waters are 
furnishing all the power for all of Uncle Sam’s 
war work in Buffalo. For decades our school 
children have been using their strength and 
time in idle play. If ‘‘somebody’’ will organize 
them so that their vast power can be utilized, 
they will be like a second Niagara. Nowhere 
can that power be better employed than in the 
healthful task of helping with the harvests. 

But to stimulate gardening and to gather the 
crops are not enough. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link; and at present our 
weakest link is in the utilization of what 
we produce. Our three million war gardens 
represent more than one million acres that 
were under cultivation last year for the first 
time; but although we thus stimulated produc- 
tion, we provided no adequate machinery to 
care for the produce. The result was appalling 
waste. The National Emergency Food Garden 
Commission hopes that in 1918 our war gar- 
dens will number five million and they probably 
will. If we are to utilize all that is produced, 
—and in no other way can we have food at 
reasonable cost,—‘‘somebody’’ in each com- 
munity must see to it that the fragments are 
gathered up so that nothing is lost. 


SAVING AN APPLE CROP 


ROBABLY there is no more familiar 
P sight in the country than apples rotting on 

the ground. At the same time bakers near 
by are buying pie filler from distant regions. 
It was so even in those famous apple regions 
of the Yakima and Spokane valleys in Wash- 
ington. While those apples rotted on the 


ground, Washington bakers were im- 
porting from other states two hundred 
thousand gallons of pie filler each year. 

A county agricultural agent and a 
eountry-club leader were the ‘‘somebodies’’ 
who decided to utilize those wasting apples. 
They got the local nierchants to agree to handle 
home-packed pie filler. They got the banks to 
advance the money necessary for the purchase 
of cans and sugar—a club could be fitted out 
for $20 to $30. The resulting pie filler was 
of high grade, and the first pack totaled eight 
thousand gallons. That was in 1916. Last year 
the clubs had orders for more pie filler than 
they could pack. Thus through codperation 
food that had formerly been wasted was gath- 
ered up and given value. 

In the same way that apples go to waste on 
farms foodstuff rots in family gardens. The 
surplus in each garden is usually so small 
that the gardener considers it as not worth 
while to try to sell it; but if the selling of such 
surpluses can be made both easy and profitable, 
they will be gathered and utilized. Any gar- 
dener would rather have a dollar in cash than 
a quantity of vegetables rotting in his back 
yard—especially when patriotism demands that 
those products be conserved. 

The city of Wilmington, North Carolina, early 
last year found itself situated like a thousand 
other small cities: in farm and back-yard gar- 
dens food was going to waste on every side, 
yet the city’s housewives had difficulty in 
getting an adequate supply of fresh vegetables. 
The local merchants would not bother with the 
stuff, and the individual producers could not 
easily find markets for their surplus. 

The county agricultural agent convinced the 
authorities that a community market was a 
real necessity, and they allowed him to open 
one in the courthouse and furnished a clerk to 
help run it. In a very short time huge quan- 
tities of surplus vegetables were being brought 
to the market daily, and at very reasonable 
prices the housewives had an abundance for 
eanning and pickling. 


MAKING A MARKET 


T: take care of home gardeners who had 
small surpluses to sell, other towns that 
conducted similar markets provided a 
community table where the small surpluses 
were sold by a market official for a commission 
of five per cent. That made it possible for the 
home gardener to gather his surplus and leave 
it at the market on his way to work. It was 
no more trouble than dropping a letter at the 
post office. But it is not enough to gather up 
the surplus so that it may be bought. We must 
make sure that it is bought. Only in that 
way can we conserve all that is produced, stim- 
ulate greater production, and have cheap food 
during the war. 

If we are to avoid waste, each community 
must conserve its entire surplus. The canning 
club makes the task easy and profitable. 
Through codperation both the purchase of sup- 
plies and the sale of products can be carried 
on to advantage, and the division of labor 
makes the work easy. Canning clubs can meet 
as units or carry on their work in the separate 
homes of the members. 

The Mother-Daughter Canning Club lends 
itself especially well to this end. Such a club 
consists of six or more teams, and a team is 
composed of a mother and a daughter or a son 
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or a *‘borrowed’’ child aged less than eighteen | members. The smallest pack of any team was | canner with a few cans of foodstuffs finds it 


years. The purpose of such a club is to teach 135 quarts; the largest, 829% quarts. 
children how to can and at the same time to 


| difficult to sell them; but by pooling their 


A club of that sort has several advantages. | product the members of a club can sell to 


make it possible to earn money in the home. 
The first Mother-Daughter Club organized in 
the United States was formed in 1915, with 6 
teams. In 1916 it had 29 teams, or 58 members. 
That was the Glenwood Mother - Daughter 
Club of Leavenworth County, Kansas. During 


| It ean purchase supplies at wholesale rates. 
| Each team receives the entire product of its 
own efforts, for all the work is done in the 
| homes, and the club assembles only for social 
| purposes. By working together members 
standardize their products—which is essential 


advantage. Their organization is a great help 
in dealing with the local tradesmen. 
Logically planned, each community should 


consume its own products. By handling home- 


packed foods merchants decrease the amount 


and breadstuffs abroad. More and more we must 
live on the products of our gardens. The Na- 
tional Emergency Food Garden Commission is 
looking forward to the day when we shall have, 
not three million war gardens, but ten million 
such gardens. We must conserve all that is pro- 
duced. But we cannot do it by erecting great 
commercial canneries. Each community must 





of commercial goods that need to be shipped take care of its own surplus. Organization alone 


its tirst year the club canned 8031 quarts of if they are to find a wide market. But the| from distant places and thus lessen the load | will make that possible—and we must remem- 
food. In 1916 it canned 9838 quarts, with a greatest advantage is in selling. Just as the | on the railways. 


total profit to its members of $2462.24. All gardener with a few extra vegetables finds it | 


More and more, as this war resolves itself into 


‘ber that ‘‘ what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.’’ America expects that in 


the work was done in the homes of the, inconvenient to dispose of them, so the lone | a contest of endurance, we must ship our meat | every community ‘‘somebody”’ will do his duty. 





IGHT was falling. Still 
N Tom Tiger sped on, 

doubly frenzied by the 
supposed pursuit of the horseman and by the 
bareback rider whom he could not shake off. 
On and on he raced—across the open desert, 
over lava ridges, through darkened tangles of 
thick junipers. At times, when climbing a 
ridge or when passing over broken ground, he 
slowed to a swift trot, but as soon as he was 
again in the open his hoofs would clatter with 
a renewed burst of speed. 

Without saddle or bridle, with only the 
mane of the wild horse to cling to, Clark feared 
at times that he might be brushed off by low 
tree limbs. Otherwise he had no fears, and 
only one plan. He did not try to stop the horse, 
for he knew that he could not. He would wait 
until Tom Tiger should tire, until the stallion 
should learn that his bareback rider meant 
him no harm. Then Clark would speak out, 
would try te soothe and to command. 

Clark had no idea where they were. Except 
for the rising moon, he would have had little 
idea even in what direction they were heading. 
Not so with Tom Tiger. There were periods 
when he would zigzag through junipers, circle 
washouts, or jump sagebrush, but presently 
he would swerve with sure-footed certainty 
into a familiar trail. Then after a while he 
would cut boldly across country again, until 
he turned into another trail. 

It must have been nearly midnight when 
the horse labored up a steep, rough hill and 
came to a full stop. They were overlooking a 
vast basin, dimly lighted by the stars and the 
moon. Time after time the horse neighed. 


TOM TIGER. RANGE OUTLAW 


Gsy Randall Howard 


In Ten Chapters 


by, and after rolling in it and shaking himself 
the horse seemed much revived. And he en- 
joyed the thorough currying that Clark gave 
him with a sharp piece of rock. 

After a while Clark repeated the lessons in 
bareback guiding, in turning and starting and 
stopping. He taught Tom Tiger to obey a 
pressure on his neck or a pull of his mane. 

By this time it was growing light, and Clark, 
looking round, recognized some of the land- 
marks of Tom Tiger’s old range. The horse 
had circled during the night, but Clark could 
not guess how far they were from Wild Horse 

| Ranch. He thrilled at the thought of his situa- 
tion. Here he was, alone with the stallion that 
| only a few months before had been the wildest 
| outlaw on all that range! What would Buck 
Bowers say —if the foreman could see him 
| mounting and remounting the man-killer and 
| guiding him with a word or a simple touch 
of the hand? And Jim Odell! 
| Breathing deeply of the desert air, Clark 
| looked round; not a single human sign, only 
| sand and sagebrush, junipers and rim-rock 
| ridges and mountains as far as he could see. 
How different from his father’s cramped little 
laboratory, with that stuffy, medicated odor! 
‘*You’re worth ten courses in the dental col- 
| lege,’’ he said, burying his face in Tom Tiger’s 
fluffy mane. ‘‘ Yes, ten thousand courses. ’’ 
One more lesson Clark wished to teach before 
he started back. Mounting the horse, he drew 











Chapter Eight 


| stallion used to the halter than any of the 


other lessons had taken, he finally succeeded. 

At last Clark started back to Wild Horse 
Ranch. His duty, he felt, was to return as 
soon as possible to find out what was going on. 
Buck and Eddy might suspect him, but he 
was sure that they held him in too much con- 
tempt to take him very seriously. 

Evidently the stallion disliked to turn his 
back on his old free haunts, but Clark asserted 
his mastership. The test came when they 
reached the first deep trail. Their course led 
straight across it, but in spite of Clark’s com- 
mands the horse turned down it. 

Clark knew that he must not arouse the 
temper of his mount, but neither could he 
afford to let Tom Tiger think that he had 
overcome the man’s mastership. So Clark 
started the horse into a bounding gallop and 
presently managed to swerve him from the 
trail out across a level alkali flat. 

Faster and faster sped the dappled stallion. 
How vastly different was it from the run of 
last night! This time there was no fear in Tom 
Tiger, only the joy of activity. Clark, too, 
enjoyed the run, although he was beginning to 
feel a little weak from hunger and fatigue. He 
must by all means get back to the ranch that 
night, although he would not dare to approach 
it until after dark. 

And what about Tom Tiger? 

It was barely possible that the horseman who 


When Clark spoke, Tom Tiger started. He | from his pocket the coil of small, closely woven | had appeared at such an untimely moment back 


seemed momentarily to have for- 
gotten the presence of his bareback 


winter; during a part of the 
year its pools of snow water 
attracted horses and cattle. 

Clark was firm in turning his horse away. He 
, Was not ready to carry out the daring plan that 
was forming in his mind. Until after dusk 
he traveled directly toward the ranch Swamp 
where he was supposed to be working. Then 
he swerved toward Rattlesnake Cafion. If the 
horseman in the cafion had seen Tom Tiger 
the day before, or if Buck connected the boy’s 
absence from the ranch in any way with Tom 
Tiger, the last place in which they would look 
for the horse would be Rattlesnake Cajion. 

Avoiding all places where tracks would show, 
he approached the hidden cave corral, dis- 
mounted, and pulled several armfuls of bunch 
grass for Tom Tiger. Again good fortune! Pinto 
was exactly where he had been left; the little 
horse had cleaned off all of the grass within 
reach of his picket rope, and was glad to see 
some one. Leaving Tom Tiger at the cave, Clark 
mounted Pinto and rode toward the ranch. 

There was a light in the kitchen. Clark 
opened the door and found Buck Bowers and 
Eddy sitting at the supper table. They looked 
up at him with expressions of surprised disap- 
pointment. Eddy was the first to recover. 

‘*Hello, ghost!’’ he said. ‘‘Thought you’d 
dropped into some lava crack and pulled it in 
after you. Where you been ?’’ 

Clark hesitated for a reply. 

‘‘Oh, you don’t need to work up any lies,’’ 
Eddy interrupted. ‘‘I saw your tracks yester- 
day morning—out through the bars and along 
the trail toward the station. ’’ 

Clark laughed. 

‘‘What did Grandma Sears stuff you with 
this time,’’ Eddy asked, ‘‘and what 
did you blab in your letter to the 











rider. Clark slightly shifted his 
position, and the movement seemed 
to bring back tu the horse the con- 
sciousness of his rider. With a snort, 
he whirled and stampeded wildly 
away. 

_ Gradually the pace slowed. Tom 
Tiger was almost exhausted. Clark 
began to talk to him, but at first 
the horse seemed determined not to 
listen. He had raced to his old-time 
desert freedom, only to find that he 
could not escape his rider. He was 
fighting now against surrender. 

‘* Steady, Tom Tiger, steady! ’’ 
Clark called more sharply than be- 
fore, at the same time reaching out 
and jerking the horse’s mane. 

Automatically Tom Tiger slowed. 

** Right, Tom Tiger, right! ’’ 
Clark repeated. 

The horse obeyed, and turned into 
a dry creek bed. When they had 
followed this for perhaps half a 
mile, the banks became steeper. 
Fearing the horse would think that 


he was being forced into a trap, “You 


Clark called: 
‘‘Whoa, Tom Tiger, whoa!’’ 
Clark now had faith in his com- 
manding power as long as he could 
completely hold the horse’s atten- A 
tion. But he did not underestimate 
the foree of Tom Tiger’s seven 
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BE CAREFUL, 

YOU YOUNG 

BRAT, ... ABOUT 

WHO YOU'RE CALLING 


HORSE THIEF! 





boss ?’’ 

: **T should like to get a look at some 
mail,’’ Clark replied, determined to 
try a little thrust of his own, ‘‘but 
I hadn’t time. I had a horse chase 
out through the desert last night. ’’ 

‘*A horse chase?’’ Buck Bowers 
repeated, trying to put the question 
in a casual manner. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Clark. ‘‘How many 
horses were there in that band that 
got away late yesterday afternoon— 
down through Rattlesnake ?’’ 

The foreman’s face reddened. 
‘*‘What you mean? I haven’t missed 
no horses lately. ’’ 

‘*Yesterday afternoon I got tired 
of grubbing willows, ’’ Clark boldly 
declared, ‘‘so I decided to ride down 
and work on the fence. I saw a 
man chasing horses through the 
cafion, but I wasn’t near enough to 
get a good view of him.’’ 

Eddy cast a quick look at his fath- 
er, then said banteringly, ‘‘ Maybe it 
was only jack rabbits that you saw. 
And you couldn’t catch ’em, eh? 
How far did Pinto stick it out?’’ 

‘«The horses were pointed straight 
toward that big lava cave where I 
saw Buck and Tom Tiger that day.” 


AMICK The words struck fire. Buck Bow- 


ers sprang to his feet. ‘‘You better 
be careful, you young brat,’’ he 








years of freedom. He knew not at 
what moment a band of range 


horses, possibly some of Tom Tiger’s former | rope that he had brought with him. He leaned | at Rattlesnake Cafion had seen the stallion. 
outlaw companions, might appear. Then indeed forward and deftly passed the rope under Tom | But Clark believed not, for except for that one 
he would have to struggle to hold the attention _ Tiger’s neck. The stallion snorted and jumped, | moment Tom Tiger had been out of sight in 

| but a sharp command from Clark and then a/| the thick junipers. He did not believe that the 


of the horse. 
As Clark slid to the ground, Tom Tiger 


snorted and drew back. But the boy gave a) 


steadying command, and the stallion reassured 
himself by sniffing at his master’s outstretched 


| soothing word checked his excitement. 

Clark continued to guide him as before; he 

| merely pressed on the stallion’s neck with the 
rope instead of with his hand. Tom Tiger 


horseman was either Eddy or Buck Bowers, 
whom in spite of the distance he would have 
recognized. Suddenly Clark caught his breath. 

Could it be possible? Yes! What he remem- 


hand. To impress the lesson, Clark remounted. | accepted the lesson calmly. Another of his fears | bered of the horseman tallied in every respect 
In immediate response to the old habit the | had been shattered: a rope was not always a| with his memory of the hook-nosed, one-eared 


horse started to buck or run. When Clark, by 
a sharp command, had regained the horse’s 


at last Tom Tiger stood quite still while Clark | quickly remounted. Now he loosely tied the | 


| menacing thing—at least not that rope. 


man whom he had seen hiding in Horse Cave. 


| Still holding to the loop over the stallion’s | But what was the man doing in the cafion? 
attention, he again slid to the ground. He/| neck, Clark dismounted. He let Tom Tiger} Why should anyone be driving horses away 
repeated this manceuvre several times, until | smell the remaining coil of the rope and then | from Wild Horse Ranch? 


The more he thought about it the more 


mounted, first on one side, then on the other. | rope. More mounting and dismounting fol- | certain Clark became that something was wrong 


‘*Bully, Tom Tiger, bully !’’ Clark said, and | lowed, and in a surprisingly short time he was jat the ranch. Jim Odell did not know every- | 
| thing that was going on. 
Then came the final rope lesson. Clark made | 


as a reward gave the horse the lone piece of 
sugar that he had brought in his pocket. 


| able to lead the horse by the rope. 


After several hours of traveling, Clark began 


After searching for a few minutes, Clark | a loose rope halter and, again mounting, slipped | to notice familiar landmarks. In the distance 


found a wet place in the sand where water |it over the stallion’s nose and his ears. The | he saw the little lava butte near Horse Cave. 
had been trickling down in the night. He dug | feel of the rope on those sensitive spots must | Tom Tiger reluctantly turned from the trail 
a hole and, while the horse was drinking, | have reawakened some of Tom Tiger’s most | that led directly to that popular range resort. 
pulled some bunch grass, which Tom Tiger | painful memories, for he squealed and reared. | Horse Cave, Clark had learned, was cooler in 
eagerly accepted. There was dry sand near} Although it took Clark longer. to get the | summer than the out-of-doors and warmer in 


cried in a husky voice, ‘‘about who 
you’re calling a horse thief!’’ 

‘*So that cave is a horse-thief’s den, is it?’’ 
said Clark with feigned surprise. ‘‘Is there any 
reward out for them ?’’ 

Buck Bowers’s face began to twitch. He 
stammered and tried to say something. Eddy 
came to the rescue with his bantering jokes, 
and the foreman soon left the room. 

To avert possible future trouble for himself, 
Clark told Eddy frankly about finishing the 
fence with the canvas from the haymow. But 
he said nothing more about his night’s absence, 
and he felt that no more questions would be 
asked. 

‘*How’d you like to go with me for a load 
of wood ?’’ Eddy asked the next morning. 

‘*Sure,’’ Clark agreed. ‘‘Won’t take an hour— 
there’s plenty of it out where I sawed up the 
pine log, you know. ’’ , 

‘*Nope,’’ said Eddy. ‘‘That won’t do. Buck 
wants a load of red juniper. That’s the kind 
the boss always —’’ 

‘*You don’t mean Jim Odell’s coming! 
When?’’ Clark exclaimed eagerly. 

‘Yep; he always comes before Christmas. ’’ 

While they were catching the team, Clark 
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saw the foreman galloping away. ‘‘So Buck 
isn’t going to break horses to-day ?’’ he asked. 
‘*Sure he is!’’ Eddy answered emphatically. 


‘¢He’s going out to round in some new ones.”’ | adjoined the Rattlesnake Cajion rim rock about 


Clark did not reply. He knew that Eddy 
was trying to deceive him, for Buck Bowers 
was riding straight toward Rattlesnake Cajion. 

Eddy was especially companionable. It be- | 
came more and more evident to Clark that the | 
wood hauling was merely an excuse to occupy | 
him for the day. Or was it to keep him away | 
from Rattlesnake Cafion? Eddy took advantage | 
of every opportunity to delay ; he insisted on | 
making a long detour, in order, he said, to| 
give the horses a good warming-up. 

And so well did Eddy manage that it was 
late in the afternoon when at last he and Clark 
approached the ranch with their load of wood. | 


‘*Listen! What’s the music?’’ said Eddy, 
suddenly stopping the team and looking over 
toward the corner where the barbed-wire fence 


half a mile away. 

A shrill, whistling snort came to their ears, 
and a great fear gripped Clark. 

‘*Here, hold the horses!’’ Eddy commanded, 
and, leaping down, ran toward the rim rock. 

Clark waited in terrible suspense. Watching, 
he presently saw in the dusk a horse racing 
along the wire fence toward him. Suddenly 
the horse stopped—and leaped. There was a 
squeaking twang along the fence. The horse 
had gone into the barbed wire—and through. 

It was nearly dark when Eddy returned. 
Clark waited for him to speak, but Eddy was 





silent. The suspense continued all the way 


back to the ranch. Not until Buck Bowers| passed from the kitchen up through the attic 


came into the kitchen did Eddy speak. 

‘*Midnight’s all hacked up—maybe ruined— 
on the barbed wire,’’ he said. ‘‘Went through 
the division fence — squealing at some other 
horse over the Rattlesnake Cafion rim.’’ 

‘*T knew it! I knew it!’’ Buck Bowers cried 
with an oath. He was about to say something 
else when, with a black, sneering look at Clark, 
he checked himself. 

Clark went to bed early. He intended to 
remain awake—to think things out; but, ex- 
hausted by his adventures of the night before, 
he soon fell asleep. 

He awoke as in a nightmare. He heard no 
sound, but the kitchen light still burned. What 
were they doing up so late? Silently he crawled 
out of bed and crept to the stovepipe, which 





bedroom. An inch or two of space round the 
pipe allowed him to see into the room below. 

Clark was chilled by what he saw: Buck 
Bowers cleaning the rifle! } 

The foreman began to speak in a low voice, 
and Clark placed his ear near the stovepipe. 

‘*After I get the devil,’’ Clark heard him 
say, ‘‘maybe I better take the kid down to see 
—so’s he ean blab to Jim Odell. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Eddy agreed, ‘‘you have the boss’s 
letter ordering you not to chase Tom Tiger, 
but to use every possible means to catch him 
and get the chain off. ’’ f 

‘Sure, I got the letter. I’ll shoot just like 
I was going to crease him through the upper 
part of the neck, but I’ll pull an inch low.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


RACE WITH A FLOOD 


~ 

: HE Sumpscott Valley 
Railroad—people called 
. it the Valley Road for 
short—is an electric line that connects Ayres- 
boro, where the great cotton mills are, with 
Summerfield, seven miles below. For the first 
two miles below Ayresboro the electric railway 
follows the northern bank of the Sumpscott, 
but at Smith’s sawmill it crosses the river on 
a bridge just below the dam, and continues on 
the southern bank. The bridge below the dam 
was of wood until a flood made room for the 

present iron structure. 

Charlie Clark’s father was the superin- 
tendent of the Valley Road, and Charlie took 
a lively interest in it. He lived at Summerfield, 
but went upriver every day to the academy at 
Ayresboro. He was supposed to study on the 
cars, but in such circumstances a twelve-year- 
old boy of high spirits and an inquiring mind 
finds time to become acquainted with the con- 
ductors, the motormen, and with such facts as 
that No. 11 is.a hard car to make time on, 
and that No. 14 is the easiest-running car in 
the barn. 

Sometimes, on the level stretch of track below 
the bridge, where there were no houses and 
few stops, the motormen let him run the car 
until they reached the long, descending grade 
outside Summerfield. That, of course, was 
against all rules, but exceptions are easily 
made in favor of the ‘‘super’s’’ son. Charlie 
soon became fairly expert in managing the 
car. 

‘‘I’m going to be a superintendent myself 
some day,’’ he informed big Jack Floyd, the 
driver with whom he generally made the after- 
noon trip, ‘‘and of course the super ought to 
know just how to run a car.”’ 

The old power station of the company was 
at Ayresboro, but they were building a new 
one downriver, about a mile above Summer- 
field, in a wild spot, where the river brawled 
over stones and ledges through a narrow gorge. 
There the dam had been laid the year before, 
and now, in the middle of March, the walls 
of the power house were completed, and work- 
men under the direction of the superintendent 
were putting in the dynamos. 

For several days it had been raining hard; 
the air had been unseasonably warm; the ice 
in the Sumpscott had broken up, and the river 
was roaring at freshet pitch over its stony bed. 
It had submerged the new dam, and the yellow 
spray from the torrent there splashed against 
the brick walls of the power house. Ice cakes, 
tree trunks and débris of every description 
were hurrying down to the sea. 

The superintendent, at work on the new 
downriver power house, looked at the flood 
with some anxiety. ‘‘It’s pretty high,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I don’t think that it will rise any 
farther. We must get that No. 2 dynamo set 
up to-night at all events. ’’ 

And so, when the gray day grew to dusk, 
half a dozen electricians were busily at work 
in the power house, and Charlie Clark’s 
father was with them. He had told his wife 
that morning in Charlie’s hearing that he 
should not return home until the next morning. 

Charlie was delayed at the academy that 
afternoon by a rehearsal for the prize speaking, 
and when it was over he found that he had 
missed his car; so he made his way to the 
house of his Uncle Robert and had supper 
there. 

‘It’s a bad night, Charlie,’’ his aunt said. 
‘*Hadn’t you better stay with us to-night?’’ 

‘*Thank you very much, auntie, but I guess 
I’ll take the seven -o’clock home with Jack 
Floyd. Mother might be anxious. The tele- 
phone wire’s down, so I couldn’t let her 
know. ’”’ 

Charlie was soon jolting and rattling on 
his way downriver to Summerfield. Looking 
out of the window of the car, he could see the 
broad reaches of the stream, filled with broken 
ice, hastening onward almost as fast as he. 
On the front platform Jack Floyd’s broad 
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back loomed up, clad in glistening rubber. 
‘‘Looks bad, Charlie,’’ said the conductor. 


‘“*They say that Smith’s dam is likely to go 
out. If it does, the bridge will be carried away. 
It may not be safe for us to cross it.’’ 

‘*What a lark!’’ exclaimed Charlie. Then he 
stopped in dismay. ‘‘My father! My father’s 
in the power house, bossing the men. If the 
dam goes, they will all be caught and drowned! 
Oh, do something, quick!’’ 

The conductor stood with his mouth open 
for a moment. ‘‘If we can cross the bridge at 
Smith’s,’’ he said to Charlie after he had re- 
covered from his dismay, ‘‘we may get down 
in time to warn the men!’’ 

Then he flung open the front door of the car 
and said, ‘‘ Jack, the super and the gang are 
working in the new power house — Charlie, 
here, says so. If the dam at Smith’s goes all 
of a sudden,—and them not expecting it,— 
they’ll be caught like rats in a trap.’’ 

Big Jack instantly gave faithful old No. 14 
more ‘‘juice,’’ the speed increased, the car 
swayed round the curves, and the trolley over- 
head buzzed like a hive of swarming bees. 

The few passengers who had boarded the 
ear at Ayresboro had left it before it stopped 
at Smith’s. There an agitated group of men 
with lanterns surrounded the car. ‘‘It’s no 
good. You can’t cross the bridge!’’ they cried. 
‘The dam will go any minute. It’s cracking 
already, and the ice and logs jammed above it 
will take the bridge sure!’’ 

The roar of angry waters nearly drowned 
their voices, and a fierce gust of wind blew 
Charlie almost off his feet. But he was heedless 
of the wild elements. In his mind’s eye he saw 
his father and the men, unconscious of danger, 
at work in the power house. 

‘“*O Jack,’’ he cried, ‘‘please go on! We’ve 
got to get to my father and the men.’’ 

“I'd try, Charlie,’’ Floyd replied, ‘‘but it 
would be of no use. Even if the car did get 
across, the bridge will go soon, and that will 
snap the wire. Can’t run without power. ”’ 

He was interrupted by a shout: ‘‘There it 
goes!’’ and everyone rushed up the bank to 
witness the catastrophe. But it was a false 
alarm. The strong fabric of the dam still re- 
sisted the tremendous strain. 

Charlie, left to himself and his thoughts, 
suddenly came to a resolve: he would try to 
save his father! The chance was only a slender 
one, but a chance is a chance. Springing upon 
the front platform, he kicked loose the ratchet 
that held the brake and turned on the power. 

Instantly No. 14 ran toward the bridge. 
Faster! A hurricane of wind and rain and 
spray almost blinded the boy. He heard shouts 
behind him, but did not heed them. The 
next moment No. 14 was rumbling over the 
planks. 

Charlie dared not look up the stream toward 
the huge face of the torrent that threatened to 
crush him. He imagined that he heard the 
dam cracking under the flood, and he turned 
the power lever as far as it would go. Faster 
and faster! What if that wall of water behind 
the high dam should roll down now? But it 
was only half a minute before the car was 
safe across the bridge. 

Charlie looked back. The dam was still hold- 
ing, and every second gained was a reprieve. 

For half a mile the track was an upgrade. 





Then came the level, and then the long incline. 
One advantage that the boy would have in 
a race against the flood was that the road ran 
in a nearly straight line, while the river bed | 
wound in several long bends. But of course | 
if the bridge should go, the power would go 





with it, and the car would stop. But at present 
No. 14 was speeding along gloriously. It was | 
a bad ‘‘rail,’’ as motormen say, but the wheels | 
never slipped once. } 

At last the car came to the long level stretch | 
and flew faster than ever. Still its lights | 
burned steadily. At the occasional turnouts | 
Charlie did not slacken his pace, but sent the | 
car pounding ahead at full speed. It was a/| 
marvel that No. 14 kept the rails. 

Bleak and bitter was the lonely road. In the | 
intervals of the gale the growl of the river 
sounded menacing. Not aware that his hands | 





HE THREW HIS FULL WEIGHT AGAINST THE HANDLE 


were white with cold and that he was drenched 
to the skin, Charlie stood at his post and 
peered anxiously ahead. 

At last he drew near the long downgrade to 
Summerfield. He could already see the great 
elm that marked the place where the motormen 
“‘shut off the juice.’’ If he could only pass 
that before losing power! But he could not. 
In an instant the electric lights of the car 
went out, and the peculiar rattle of the motors 
told him that the power was gone. 

Charlie screamed, and twisted his lever help- 
lessly. He knew that the dam had gone, and 
that a terrible fury of water was roaring after 
him at race-horse speed. But in the very midst 
of his blackest despair came a ray of hope. 
Perhaps the momentum of the car would carry 
it over the brow of the hill. 

Running through the car to the rear plat- 
form, Charlie caught the wet trolley rope, 
pulled it down, hand over hand, and tied it to 
the brass rail of the dasher. That lessened the 


friction a little. Back he flew to the front plat- | 


form. The speed was slacking, but the big tree 
was close at hand. ’ 

He ran breathlessly to the rear again, and, 
jumping to the ground, pushed with all his 
strength. Perhaps those few pounds of addi- 
tional energy won the day. Just as‘No. 14 was 
coming to a standstill, Charlie gave one des- 
perate heave, and then—O joy!—he felt the 
speed increase. Still pushing, he went from a 
slow walk to a fast, and then to a trot. Swing- 
ing himself aboard, he seized the brake handle ; 
he was in control of the car again. 

But the race was far from won. The power 
house was two miles away. While Charlie 


| was covering that distance, the raging flood 


would have to cover only five miles of twisting 
river. 

The car, now fairly launched on the down- 
grade, rushed over a high causeway overlook- 
ing the Sumpscott far below. Above the 
increasing roar of the wheels Charlie heard a 
dull booming behind him. The water was 
coming with appalling speed. 

Unchecked by the brake, the car swooped 
down the hill. Its wild plunges almost threw 
Charlie from the platform. One second he saw 
a buggy in his path; the next he had sped past 
it, with only a few inches to spare, and heard 
the ery of the frightened driver far behind 
him. Sweeping round a curve, he saw the 
lights of Summerfield glittering in the distance. 





Here the river made a wide bend, whereas 
the car line ran straight. The new power 
house was not far ahead, and Charlie intently 
watched his landmarks. Two long houses 
flashed by, and then the boy applied the brake 
with all his force. He threw his full weight 
against the handle, and soon No. 14 was sliding 
more slowly over the wet rails. 

As he passed a high bluff, Charlie made a 
flying leap into the dark and fell sprawling 
in the mud. Down, down, flew the car as he 
picked himself up and rushed toward a flight 
of temporary stairs that wound down the bank 
toward the river. It was pitch dark, but he 
went three steps at a time. 

Mr. Clark was studying a plan and the men 
were working busily when they heard outside 
a shrill boyish ery: ‘‘ Father! Father!’’ 

‘Why, bless me! It’s Charlie!’’ the super- 
intendent exclaimed. 
~**@ father, come up, quick! Run! It’s a 
flood —the dam has gone and it’s coming! 
Quick!’’ 

They understood instantly. The men dropped _ 
their tools and ran for their lives. Up the 
shaky stairs they clambered, helter - skelter, 
and never stopped until, out of breath, they 
reached the top of the bluff. Last of all came 
the superintendent. He held in his arms a 
dripping, muddy bundle, from which a white 
face looked up into his own. 

‘*My boy! My brave boy!’’ was all that he 
eould say. 

Three minutes later the dreadful, contorted 
wall of water and cakes of ice, logs and 
wreckage thundered through the gorge. It 
plucked at great trees and tore them up by 
the roots; it rolled great boulders as easily as 
chips; it struck the power house and battered 
it for a moment. Then the structure collapsed 
and vanished as if it had been built of soluble 
sugar blocks. At that place was the culminating 
might of the torrent. Below the ravine it spread 
out, expended its violence on the meadows 
and did no harm to the town. 

‘Father, ’’ said Charlie as he sat before the 
open fire that night, toasting his toes, ‘‘I guess 
I broke the rules of the company by running 
away with No. 14. Must I go to prison?’’ 

‘‘Not this time,’’ answered his father, smil- 
ing. ‘‘In view of the fact that this is your first 
offense the directors will overlook it, I am 
sure. Besides, I can’t spare you at all.’’ 
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ALSACE AND LORRAINE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O boy ever yet acquired a business by 
reading the signs on other men’s stores. 


Misfortune is a Wind that, rising higher, 
Blows out the Match, but fans the Steady Fire. 


NY man can afford to ignore those who do 
not understand him if he can go home to 
a wife who does. 


UR first concrete ship, the Faith, so well 

justified its name on its trial trip that the 
Shipping Board at once ordered forty concrete 
ships of 7500 tons, eighteen tank steamers and 
twenty 400-ton concrete barges for the Erie 
Canal. 

EVER before has America seen such an 

excess of jobs over the number of men 
who want jobs. A recent issue of a great New 
York newspaper had fifty-three columns of 
‘‘Help Wanted,’’ and less than five columns 
of ‘‘Situations Wanted. ’’ 


HE shortage and the high price of plati- 

num, which is many times more valuable 
than gold, has led a number of unscrupulous 
persons to try to sell shares in worthless or 
non -existent platinum mines. The United 
States Geological Survey has issued a warning 
against them. 


HE German drive of March and April | 


placed in the hands of Germany more than 
50,000 acres of land that the French had 
planted to potatoes. To make up for the loss 
and to add a generous amount for interest, the 
British Prime Minister ‘has called on Great 
Britain to plant a million more acres to pota- 
toes this year than it planted last year. A 
London newspaper has offered $3750 in prizes 
to be awarded in October for the biggest and 
best potatoes and the largest yield to the acre. 


HERE are whole chapters of romance in 

the story of the Matchless, a vessel used 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It is prob- 
ably unlike any other vessel in the world in 
that all of its frame and its timbers are of 
mahogany. The vessel was built by Key West 
pirates in 1859 from lumber taken from a 
wrecked merchantman. It began its career as 
a slave ship, then became a Civil War blockade 
runner, was taken over by the government as 
a naval training ship and later was assigned 
to coast-survey work. 


N the first enthusiasm of food conservation 
fa good many people economized valiantly in 
dairy products as well as in meat and in white 
flour. That was a mistaken economy, however. 
Use all the milk and butter and cheese you can 
afford to buy. They are the best sort of food; 
they are not needed for export, and the gen- 
erous consumption of them will encourage the 
dairy industry to expand. Milk and cheese and 
eggs are the best possible substitutes for meat; 
the supply of such foods can be increased much 
more rapidly than the supply of meat; and 
nothing will effect that increase so certainly as 
a steadily increasing demand for them. 
VER since the war began the Germans, 
shut out from over-seas trade, have been 
experimenting with artificial, or synthetic, rub- 
ber. They have made a good deal of it, but 
by their own admission they find it too expen- 
sive and deficient in the essential quality of 
elasticity combined with lightness. They have 
therefore turned their attention to their native 
plants, and believe that they have found in the 
juice of the euphorbia a source from which 
pure rubber can be extracted in large quantity. 
The euphorbia is a small, shrub-like plant, 
common in this country as well as in Germany 
and Austria. The Germans find three per cent 
of rubber in its juice and say that an acre 


of the plant will yield some forty pounds of 
rubber. By cultivating it they hope to be de- 
livered from dependence on the tropical pos- 
sessions of other nations for their rubber. 
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COAL, IRON AND POTASH 


CENTURY and a half ago coal was 
A mined and burned in very small quan- 
tities, and iron, although in constant 
use, was of no greater value than a dozen other 
natural products. To-day the two minerals 
are the actual bases of our civilization, the 
principal sources of national growth, wealth 
and power. We cannot tell how long the present 
industrial age will last, but we cannot now 
foresee the end of it; and so long as iron re- 
mains the chief substance from which our 
numberless machines are made and coal re- 
mains the most available source of the power 
to drive them, the nations that control the coal 
and iron of the world will rule the world. 
The possession of great amounts of coal and 
iron, quite as much as the qualities of the 
people, have made England and Germany 
powerful. The lack of coal in France and of 
both coal and iron in Italy is the chief reason 
why, during the last century, both nations, 
once stronger and more prosperous than Ger- 
many, have become industrially and militarily 
weaker than their enemy. When Germany won 
the war of 1870 it took part of Lorraine away 
from France, not because it had the racial claim 
upon it that it asserted in respect to Alsace, 
but because the province is rich in iron. The 
French subsequently discovered equally valu- 
able mines in the part of Lorraine that Bis- 


and have kept ever since. The Entente is fight- 
ing almost wholly on the coal and iron of 
Great Britain. 

Remembering that wealth, population, power, 
attend on the possession of coal and iron, 
observe that Germany before the war had 
almost three quarters of all the coal on the 
Continent and more than one quarter of all the 
iron. Its armies now control the greater part of 
the deposits in Russia, France and Belgium. 
Its statesmen plan a peace that will leave it 
a virtual monopoly of the coal in Europe and 
the command of more than half the iron. If such 
a peace should be negotiated, Europe would 
inevitably become the industrial, military and 
political vassal of Germany, no matter what 
safeguards were written into the treaty. 

Those facts show that necessity reinforces 
the sentiment that inspires the Allies to fight 
for the restoration of Belgium and of Alsace 
}and Lorraine to their rightful owners. If all 
| Lorraine were restored to France, Germany 
| would be as poorly off for iron as France is 
| for coal. There would be a first-rate oppor- 
tunity for advantageous trade between the two 
countries, but one of the props on which the 
Kaiser counted for world dominion would be 
knocked from under him. 

Moreover, there is the potash of Alsace, equal 
in amount, in value and in accessibility to the 
famous deposits of Stassfurt. Only lately were 
the potash fields near Mulhouse discovered. If 
Germany keeps Alsace, those fields will be only 
a means of strengthening the German monopoly 
in mineral fertilizer ; but if the territory of the 
Alsatians goes where their hearts have always 
been-—to France—the world need no longer pay 
that form of tribute to the men who have 
plotted the destruction of its liberties. Alsace- 
Lorraine remains the real symbol of victory or 
defeat in this war. The possession of it enabled 
Germany to attack the world; the restoration 
of it to the republic from which it was torn 
by a conqueror would make his design to 
dominate the world forever impossible. 
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FRIGHTFULNESS AT HOME 
Ten war has not caused any increase of 





crime in England, France or the United 

States; if anything, it seems to have 
diminished it. But, according to the leading 
German newspapers, the contrary is the case 
in Germany. We learn from the Berlin Tage- 
blatt that more than three hundred burglaries 
occur every day in Berlin, most of which are 
committed by deserters from the army. Not 
only has the police force been increased, but 
a considerable number of soldiers have been 
detailed to do police duty. ‘‘ Things have 
reached such a pass,’’ says the Zeitung am 


the streets are no longer sure of their lives.’’ 
The Kiel Zeitung adds a more sweeping 
indictment of German society : 
‘*Fraud, embezzlement, peculation—those are 
| unhappily the characteristics of German domes- 





marck had left to them, but that region, too, | 


Pre een 
the Germans seized during the invasion of 1914 | ernment work. You have done many things: 


Mittag, ‘*that individual policemen patrolling | 


state officials, court functionaries, high police 
officials—the very class of whose honesty we 
were once so proud. Our children will look 
back on these years as a time of the rankest 
barbarism, of unchecked criminality, of utter 
absence of morals. ’’ 

The picture is an unhappy one, but is it not 
the legitimate result of an education that has 
ineuleated the sacred right of physical force, 
that has taught violence as a proper means 
of gaining desirable ends, and that has found 
ingenious arguments to defend the open breach 
of faith and the insolent violation of obligation ? 
When a government publishes with satisfaction 
a long list of private property stolen by. its 
military forces from the civilians of invaded 
territory, what else are we to expect from the 
citizens except thievery and violence? The 
people of other nations have suffered much 
from the ‘‘frightfulness’’ that is the leading 
article in the creed of Berlin, but Germany has 
suffered even more. The Allies and the neu- 
trals have lost their goods and sometimes their 
lives, but Germany has lost its soul. 
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TO YOUNG AMERICA 


, ry are such a splendid, eager army of 
youth! Your hearts are beating high 
with the passion for worthy deeds and 

great ideals; and that is the rightful heritage 

of youth. With you love for America is a 

living flame. You long to be able to do. You 

envy the youths, barely two years older than 
you perhaps, who are wearing the khaki or 
the blue; you envy the girls who are going as 
nurses to the camps, or to Washington for gov- 





as Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts you have served 
in a hundred ways; you have made gardens 
and have canned vegetables; you have knitted 
and made Christmas bags and comfort kits; you 
have given up candy and perhaps entertain- 
ments and are buying war savings stamps. | 
But all that is not enough. You long to give | 
yourselves wholly to the great conflict, to drop | 
the schoolbooks and the games of the school | 
years and the tasks of barn and woodshed and 
kitchen; you want to be out in the world, 
doing ‘‘real things. ’’ 

You are right. All that you have done is not 
enough. America asks of you, her younger sons 
and daughters, something greater than that. It 
is for you that she is facing her sacrifice and 
suffering to-day—that she may pass on to you | 
a heritage of security and peace; and so of, 
you, too, she asks a sacrifice. She says: 

‘‘T am going to need you, my children, as I | 
have never needed you before. I shall need | 
you to take the places of those whom I have | 
sent across the sea. I shall need you for greater 
tasks and greater problems than the world has 
ever faced before. There will be railways to be | 
built, cities to be restored, disease to be con- 


the poor and the. ignorant to be safeguarded, 
the laws of nations to be confirmed. Those are 


you can give—body, mind and soul. Untrained 
men and women cannot do those things for 
me and for the world. I shall need you. Will 
you be ready when I call?’’ 


be only one answer. Some will have to work 





have stayed in school in other years will have 
to step into the place of breadwinners who 
have gone. But every boy and every girl who 
can should send back this pledge: 

‘*For the sake of my country, which now as 
never before needs trained men and women 
who can think clearly and act decisively and 
keep clear the things of the spirit, I pledge 
myself to use every opportunity that I can get 
to train myself in body, mind and spirit, so 
that I can give the greatest possible service 
when my country calls me. ’’ 


ef 
THE WHEAT CROP OF 1918 


AY, eee the United States went to war 
in the spring of 1917, everyone realized 
that an abundant wheat crop in this 

eountry would be vitally important for our- 

selves and for our European allies; but every- 
one knew that the chances were against raising 
|such a crop that year. The apprehensions 
roused by the harsh winter and the belated 
spring were justified: the. wheat crop was 





| crop of the five preceding years. 

| Planted in the autumn on the largest recorded 
joo, the present wheat crop did not begin 
well. Following weeks of drought, the govern- 
ment estimate of the average condition of the | 


quered, inventions to be made, the rights of | 


tremendous tasks. They will require all that | 


For the boy or girl of clear vision there can | 


at the earliest opportunity. Many who might | 


smaller by 160,000,000 bushels than the average | 


ever reported at that time of year. Then came 
the heavy snowstorms. The young plant re- 
ceived the shelter that it needed; the melting 
snows put the soil into the best condition for 
the spring. In April the government estimated 
the indicated yield of winter wheat as 560, 000, - 
000 bushels, which would be the third largest 
crop of winter wheat in our history. 

The question remained how much of the 
planted acreage would have to be abandoned 
because of the unfavorable autumn; also, 
whether the farmer was to have warm spring 
weather with sufficient but not excessive rains, 
or whether last year’s unpropitious season 
would be repeated. As it happened, April in 
the grain belt was a month of almost perfect 
weather. When the government made its 
monthly estimate for May 1, it gave the aver- 
age condition of the crop as seven and four 
fifths per cent better than the condition on 
April 1—the greatest improvement in the con- 
dition of the wheat crop made during any single 
month in at least forty years. 

The winter-killed acreage turned out to be 
less than half what was lost in the preceding 
winter. That left the growing acreage larger 
than in any previous wheat crop except that 
of 1915, and the forecast of the government 
on the basis of existing conditions was for 
572,000,000 bushels. 

That estimate may be raised in later reports ; 
for the weather in the grain belt has continued 
almost perfect. Meanwhile, spring wheat is 
| going into the ground under the best possible 
| conditions, with an acreage possibly fifteen to 
twenty per cent larger than that of 1917. 

These cheerful facts, so different from the 
story of the last two years, explain why even 
the farmers are beginning to talk of ‘‘another 
| billion-bushel wheat crop.’’ Only in 1915 has 

there ever been such a harvest; last year’s 
| was 650,000,000 bushels. If the prediction were 
to be even approximately fulfilled, especially 
as Canada and Western Europe promise far 
| better crops than in 1917, and as our ship- 
|yards are about to tum out new merchant 
|ships in quantity, the food problem of the 
Allies will be largely solved. 


e¢ 
IN MESOPOTAMIA 


HILE a succession of great battles is 

being fought on the western front, 

where, by general belief, the war must 
be decided, few of us have the patience to 
| follow closely the march of events in the dis- 
|tant plains of Mesopotamia. Yet interesting 
matters are going forward there, movements 
| that are not in the least decisive so far as the 
war is concerned, but that may be of the very 
| greatest importance to the future of Asia after 
| the war is over. 

Gen: Marshall, who succeeded the lamented 
| | Sir Frederick Maude, has not halted his advance 
in the neighborhood of Bagdad, but has pushed 
one column up the Euphrates halfway to 
Aleppo and another up the Tigris more than 
halfway to Mosul. Neither column has had to 
face any opposition of moment; there is, indeed, 
every reason to believe that the Turkish mili- 
tary establishment is in a bad way, both for 
men and for supplies. The Turks tried to 
get together an army large enough to drive 
Gen. Allenby out of Palestine, and Gen. von 
Falkenhayn came out from Germany to com- 
{mand it; but the troops were so poor and 
desertions were so numerous that the enter- 
| prise had to be given up. 














for Gen. Marshall to advance so confidently into 
the far interior of Mesopotamia. In the face of 
an active and capable enemy his position would 
be hazardous, for neither colttmn can support 
the other; they are moving along diverging 
paths and are dependent on lines of communi- 
cation that are already very much extended. 
Fortunately, his rear is safe, for the Arab pop- 
ulation of lower Mesopotamia is by no means 
loyal to Turkey and regards the British as 
deliverers rather than as invaders. 

If Gen. Marshall can reach Mosul and Aleppo 
without mishap, he will have cut the Ottoman 
Empire in two and torn much the larger part 
away from the Sultan. At Aleppo he will be 
in the rear of the Turkish army in Palestine, 
and that force will either have to fly or to sur- 
render. Damascus, Beirut, Alexandretta and 
the whole of Syria and the Mediterranean 
| coast would be lost to the Turks,—and lost for 
| all time,—unless the Germans should win the 
war squarely and decisively in the west, when 
| they would of course return Arab and Syrian 
and Jew to the misrule of the Turk. 
| However, the British resources may be inad- 
equate to such a daring effort; in that case the 
column on the Euphrates will go forward no 





tic life to-day. Among the chief offenders are | winter wheat last December was the lowest | farther, but devote itself to breaking up any 


That is the situation which makes it possible ~ 
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attempts the Turks may make to reach Bagdad 
by way of that river. The column on the Tigris 
may reasonably advance on Mosul, but, having 
that city, it will be so disposed as effectively 
to cover the Persian frontier and thus protect 
India against possible German attack. 


ase 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The House passed the food 
production bill, which authorizes the 
Department of Agriculture to spend $10, 000, 000 
to inerease food production, with a rider that 
made the principal part of the appropriation 
unavailable unless the President issued a proc- 
lamation forbidding the use of foods in the man- 
ufacture of liquor in any form.—The army 
bill before the House provides $11,000, 000, 000, 
and authorizes the President to call any number 
of men he thinks wise to the colors. Another 
bill raises the maximum age for enlistment 
from 40 to 55 years. ——On May 27 the Pres- 
ident came before Congress and urged the 
passage of legislation to increase the amount 
of revenue received from taxation. He recom- 
mended that war profits, incomes and luxuries 
should be the chief sources of the new revenue. 
S 

ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—Following 
the removal of the railway presidents from 

the operative control of their roads, Director 
General McAdoo announced on May 26 that the 
wage increases for all employees receiving less 
than $250 a month, recommended by the Rail- 
road Wage Commission, should go into effect at 
onee. By the same order the basic eight-hour 
day was conceded to all classes of railway labor. 





On the next day the Director General issued 
an order raising freight rates approximately | 
twenty-five per cent and putting passenger fares | 
on a three-cents-a-mile basis. On May 28 he 
brought about the union of all the express com- | 


THE GREAT WAR 4 | 
(from May 23 to May 29) | 


On May 27 the Germans began a succes- 
sion of attacks in force, which ushered in an 
offensive comparable to the great battles of 
Picardy and of Armentiéres. The Crown 
Prince’s army, strongly reénforeed overnight 
by troops hurried forward in the darkness, 
struck suddenly and heavily at the Allied 
positions between Reims and Soissons along 
the course of the Aisne River. The Germans 
were so superior in force that they stormed 
the whole length of the Chemin-des-Dames 
Plateau, which the French took from them last 
year, and drove the Allies back on the Aisne. 
The attack was pushed with all the speed 
possible; on the second day the French and 
British were driven back across the Aisne, 
and the German advance reached as far as 
the Vesle River, a gain of twelve miles. The 
Allied line was nowhere broken, and held 
firmly on the flanks of the German advance 
awaiting the arrival of the reserves. 

In the north the Germans made renewed 
attacks on the salient south of Ypres, especially 
between Locre and Voormezeele, but they were 
all repulsed with heavy losses. The Germans 
attacked also in the Apremont Forest near St. 
Mihiel, where American units are engaged in 
holding the line; but they were repulsed there 
also. In the Montdidier sector American troops 
attacked the village of Cantigny, and took it 
from the Germans. 

The Allied aviators continued to keep control 
of the air; the report from the front was that 
theGerman airmen kept behind their own lines, 
and showed little stomach for single combat. 

Large numbers of Italian soldiers are now in 
France; and it was announced that American 
soldiers are to be sent into Italy, not because 
their numbers are needed, but to give the 
Italian people an evidence of our sincere alli- 
ance with Italy. 

There was a renewal of activity in Italy, 





panies into a single company—the Federal Ex- | too, but the Italians and not the Austrians 
press Company—with a capital of $30,000,000, | were on the offensive. The first attacks were 
——On May 24 the President issued an order | in the mountain region north of Lake Garda, 
fixing the price of soft coal at the mine, and where continued successes might outflank the 
directing railways that were now paying a| whole Austrian line, which rests for its western 
less price to pay the same price as that exacted | support on the mountains west of the Trentino. 
from other consumers. —— The shipyards of | Later the Italians attacked the Austrians on 


‘in an attempt to take the city of Chita. ——A | 


the country turned out on an average one! 
steel ship every day during the month of May. 
——The Red Cross drive obtained more than 
$144, 000, 000. ° 


EDITION.—At Kansas City, Mrs. Rose 
Pastor Stokes was convicted of willfully 
attempting to cause insubordination and mutiny 
in the military and naval forces of the United 
States. She has appealed for a new trial. 
eS 
EXICO.—On May 25 it was announced | 
that the Mexican minister to Cuba had | 
been recalled, since Cuba under stress of war | 
had found it necessary to restrict its commerce | 
with Mexico in ways to which Mexico could | 
not quietly submit, but which it did not desire | 





to make the occasion of diplomatic quarrels. | | 


Since the foreign affairs of Cuba are more or | 
less under our supervision, the episode caused-:| 
some uneasiness at Washington. The United | 
States has protested against the new taxation | 
levied by Mexico against oil companies owned | 
by Americans, on the ground that it is unjust | 
and confiscatory. | 


RELAND.—The British government issued | 
a statement concerning the evidence of | 
plotting between Germany and the Sinn Fein | 
leaders. The evidence dealt mostly with events 
prior to the Dublin rebellion of 1916. On May | 
26 Mr. John Dillon, the Nationalist leader, | 
publicly denounced the Sinn Fein because its | 
policy was robbing Ireland of the sympathy 
of America and of the world. Mr. Joseph | 
Devlin, on the other hand, assailed the British 
government for the deportation of the Sinn | 
Fein leaders on insufticient evidence, and de- | 
manded the early negotiation of a ‘‘peace by | 
understanding’’ with Germany. 
Ss 
HIN A.—It was announced at Peking that | 
the Chino-Japanese military agreement | 
and the naval convention, providing for joint | 
action in Manchuria, Siberia and the Pacific | 
Ocean during the war, had been signed. 
ce] 








| dgtecomny — There was a lively battle be-| 
tween German troops and Polish soldiers 
whom they were trying to disarm, and Moscow 

declared that the Germans had the worst of | 
it. The Germans are also disarming Ukrainian 
soldiers who are loyal to the Rada. — There | 
were conflicting reports from Gen. Semenoff. 

One had him establishing an autonomous state 

in the Transbaikal region; another repre- 

sented him as beaten by the Soviet troops | 
number of Russian prisoners of war released | 
by Germany arrived in Petrograd. The dis- 
patches spoke of their sufferings in Germany 
and called them ‘‘walking dead men. ’’ Most of 
them are infected with tuberculosis. Gen. 
Mannerheim, the Finnish commander, has re- 
signed, because he disapproves of the plan of | 
the Finnish government to invade Russia and 
seize the railway to the Arctic coast. | 





e | 


the lower Piave River, and took some ground 
and a number of prisoners. 

The troopship Moldavia, with American 
troops on board, was torpedoed off the English 
coast on May 23. Most of those on board were 
saved, but fifty-five soldiers are missing and 
no doubt drowned. 





The Germans have partly cleared the en- | 
trance to Ostend Harbor by swinging the hull | 
of the Vindictive to one side. Zeebrugge is | 


BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 





A BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 


still tightly closed, and it is said that neither 
port is now being used by the German sub- 
marines. London reports the construction in 
Germany of ‘‘cruiser submarines with twenty- 
thousand horse power, six-inch guns and a | 
surface speed of twenty-eight knots.’’ The | 
smaller craft are already pretty completely 
dealt with by the Allied methods of attack, 
and the larger vessels are the ones on which 
the submarine campaign against merchant 
ships must now depend. 

Marshal von Hindenburg, already reported 
wounded and dead, was said to be dangerously 
ill of typhoid fever at Strassburg. 

The big guns of Laon again began their 
long-distance bombardment of Paris on May 27. 

Reports from Russia spoke of a mutiny 
among a German division at Dvinsk ordered 
to the western front. Fifty men, it was declared, | 
were executed. } 

The new Browning machine guns are at last | 
appearing in quantity. Several thousand of 
both heavy and light types have already been | 
shipped to our over-sea forces. 

Renewed reports of disorder in Bohemia | 





|came by way of Amsterdam. The demonstra- | 


tions in Prague closed with cheers for President 
Wilson. The Poles in the Austrian Parliament 
are debating whether to join the anti-govern- | 
ment movement. They have demanded the | 
integrity of the kingdom of Poland, the inclu- | 


| sion in it of all Galicia, and the recession of 


Cholm, which was given to Ukrainia, to Poland. 





BOYS! 
This Camera Gets the Picture 
On the Jump 


See the button on the side? When the 
camera is closed, you press the button and the 
front jumps out, ready for action, just as the 
illustration shows it. The Ansco V-P No. 0 is 
the only self-opening camera made. 


The V-P No. 0 is so light that you will 
‘want to carry it all the time as you do your 
watch. The 1% x 2% inch pictures it takes are 
sharp and clear and make dandy enlargements. 


ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 





In finish and workmanship, the Ansco V-P 
No. 0 is a beauty. It is made in three models, 
priced from $8 to $25.00, depending on equip- 
ment, Other Ansco Cameras, $2.75 up. 


FREE Picture 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress fora fine 5 x 7 enlarge- 
ment “The Old Swimming 
Hole”—absolutely free. Get 
your request in quickly. 
Thousands of boys will 


write for this picture. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork. 








Send long 


Cheerful 
Letters 


to our 
boys in 
the 
service 
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Ideal 


HAT Army whose morale is strongest will win 

the war. Write more cheerful letters — they 

create morale. The everywhere, every-day readi- 
ness of Waterman’s Ideal makes letter writing easy. 
The smooth, steady writing qualities permit you to 
write freely as you think — without hesitation or 
irritation. Use the extra daylight hours for writing 
out of doors. Write with ink. The letters of these 
historic days are to be kept as heirlooms of the war 
for humanity. Give your boy a Waterman’s Ideal 
before he goes, or get him to write for it from 
“Over There.’’ Make it easy for 7m to write. 


Sold at best retail stores 
Avoid substitutes. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. Folder on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
179 St..James St., Montreal 41 Kingsway, London, W.C. 6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 





Waterman’s Ideals are practical Graduation Gifts 
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GARDEN DUSK 
Gy Mary Carolyn Davies 


HE cherry branches touch the ground. 
The robins come so near 
Almost their little feet I hear. 

The world is round. 

And sixteen ounces make a pound. 


Drowsed poppies wish that day were done. 
The great bees curve and pull 
The clovers down. How beautiful 

The changing sun! 

And nine times nine is eighty-one. 


The pheasants rise from out the tanned 

Tall grass. A bird song beats. 

Winds bring their spoils, the garden sweets. 
Ten sixty-six was Hastings, and 
The Normans conquered Engle-land. 


Beneath the sundial, to the right, 

I hear, beside the row 

Of rose trees, where gay branches throw 
Down red and white, 
My daughter’s lessons every night. 


eg? 
RAINBOW AND STORM CLOUD 


HE rainstorm had passed, and the black 
clouds were retreating in the east. The 
sun was near setting, but its face was 
clear and bright, and the world was 
beautiful and clean and glistening with 
raindrops. Inthe sky hung the rainbow, 

God’s promise to man that the world is safe in 

his keeping forever. 

The great lamp in the sky, shining down through 
millions of raindrops, made the spectrum, which 
we call a rainbow because it comes with the rain. 
How beautiful it was! But it was only the sunlight 
broken into the colors that compose it. Each had its 
own place and its own beauty. The rainbow would 
not have been the perfect picture it was with any 
of the colors gone. 

There is another Sun and another Rainbow. 
Christ, called the Sun of Righteousness, is the 
“light of the world,” the true light or the white 
light. He shines for the world through his people, 
for He said, *‘Ye are the light of the world.” The 
light of Jesus Christ is broken up into the many 
different colors as it passes through the lives of 
his people. None of us can be all that Christ is, 
the pure white light, but we can each have our 
place in his spectrum or his sunshine. He wants 
his people to be the world’s rainbow to beautify 
the dark cloud of sin and sorrow and death that has 
covered the world. He gives his light to the world 
through us. 

As some of the rainbow colors are more brilliant 
than others, so some of Christ’s people on earth 
make a greater showing than others; but each one 
of us is a part of Him if we shine with his light. 
Iie does not want us to try to be something that 
we are not, but to be that part of Himself that He 
has given us to be. He wants us to do our best 
and to be content that He has thought fit to shine 
through us. 

How important it is these days, when darkness 
has covered the world and men are inclined to 
doubt and despair, that God’s children, for whom 
the Sun of Righteousness ever shines, should let 
their light also so shine that the world may see 
God’s rainbow outlined bravely and hopefully 
against the angry cloud of war. 


So ¢ 
GRIDLEY’S “UNITED STATES” 


HE members of the English class had 
filed out of the recitation room, with 
the exception of Gridley, who, by spe- 
cial request, was now standing at the 
teacher’s desk. 

To the casual observer, Gridley was 

a boy of about fifteen, with a wiry frame, a well- 

shaped head thatched with straw-colored hair, a 

large mouth and gay blue eyes. 

“T am surprised that you should offer this as an 
exercise in English composition,” Miss Stanhope 
said with a note of sarcasm in her voice, pointing 
to several sheets of paper that lay om her desk. 

“You told me to take any subject that I was 
interested in, if it was worth while, and then put 
plenty of time into it; and I did. It took me more 
than two hours,” protested Gridley. 

“IT should hardly call the subject worth while,” 
began Miss Stanhope. 

“Tt was the best game there’ 8 been this season,” 
said Gridley. 

“We will let that pass,” the teacher continued. 
“What I object to is the language that you have 
used. What am I to make of such expressions as 
these: ‘The south paw artist,’ ‘a free ticket to the 
initial bag,’ ‘Duffy was nailed at the plate,’ ‘two 
of the visitors crossed the pan’? Really, Gridley, 
do you call that English?” 

Gridley’s mouth widened in a grin. “I don’t 
know about English, Miss Stanhope, but I guess 
it’s United States,” he said. 

Miss Stanhope smiled herself, although she 
would have preferred not to. She took her spe- 
cialty, which was English, very seriously; and it 
pained her when her pupils did not. 

“Tt might be Choctaw as far as I am concerned,” 
she said. “It conveys absolutely no meaning.” 

“Why, didn’t you ever see a baseball game?” 
exclaimed Gridley. 

“No, I believe not,” she admitted; and she per- | 
ceived at once that her confession ‘of ignorance 
was far more interesting to Gridley than any dis- | 
play of her knowledge had ever been. The happy 
thought occurred to her to take advantage of the 
fact. “No,” she repeated, ‘‘I know nothing about 
baseball, but I should like to learn. Suppose you | 
try being the teacher, and see if you can make this | 
all clear to me. You will have to begin at the be- 
ginning, and be very patient with me.” 

“Do you mean it?” said Gridley, with the joy of 
the enthusiast in his eyes. 


























Then for more than an hour he expounded base- | 


ball, while the English teacher faithfully groped 
her way to an understanding. ° 

“You must think me very stupid,” she said more 
than onee; and Gridley, although he did not dis- 
pute her, redoubled his efforts to express his 
meaning in words fitted to his pupil’s capacity. 
At the end of the hour Miss Stanhope was pretty 
well versed in the rudiments of the game; and, in- 
cidentally, Gridley had gained a little in*English 
and a good deal in his liking for the teacher. 

“T’ll hand in a better composition next time,” 

he assured her as he finally went his way 

The promised composition was duly ‘received, 


| although after the lapse of some four years, and 
| it came from “somewhere in France.” 

“Perhaps you have forgotten me,” Gridley 
| wrote, “but I haven’t forgotten you, or the hour 
| that we spent, one Friday afternoon, going over 
| my baseball ‘piece.’ I little thought that I should 
not see you again, but we moved from the city 
quite unexpectedly the next week. Now I am far- 
ther away than ever from the old school. But here 
| is the composition that I promised to pass in, not 
| about baseball, this time, but about the big war 

game over here. I’m in a harder school than Bay- 

port High, and there’s no chance to play hooky. 
| But I’m glad to be here, and it’s up to me to make 
good.” 

Miss Stanhope accepted the statement, not for 
its elegance but as evidence of the serious purpose 
of Gridley—little Gridley of the straw-colored hair 
and the contagious grin. 

“There will be something doing when we fellows 
get into the game,” wrote Gridley, “and, take it 
from me,-we will hand the Kaiser his all right.” 

The thought was badly expressed, but Miss Stan- 
hope thrilled at the spirit behind the words. 

“It won’t be long now before it is all over, and 
I am back in little old America again,” the letter 
went on. 

The tears came to Miss Stanhope’s eyes. “Ah, 
soldier boy,” she thought, “‘it is well that you over 
there have faith, while so many of us back here 
have only hope. Perhaps your faith will help to 
make your prophecy come true!” 

“T guess,” said Gridley at the end, “that this 
won’t take a very high mark as English, but,’’ and 
the teacher, although her own eyes were a little 
dim, could almost see the twinkle in his gay blue 
ones as he wrote the words, “‘perhaps it will get 
by as ‘United States.’ ” 


e¢ 


AN OFFICER —BUT NOT A 
GENTLEMAN 
[’ writing of the battle at Vimy Ridge, Lieut. 


Andrew M. Naismith describes an incident 

that suggests the sort of autocratic domination 
that the military caste of Germany seek to impose 
upon the world, About two hundred and fifty Ger- 
mans were captured, he says—typical infantrymen 
who had been through the usual Prussian training, 
and a handful of officers. When I had a chance I 
went to look them over. 

It was mess time; they had just started to issue 
the bully beef and biscuit. First they came to one 
of the officers, who looked like imperial Prussia 
incarnate. He took his share readily enough, but 
when he saw it was the same ‘food that his men 
were getting he threw it into the mud. 

“Give me something better!” he said insolently. 

As a result, he had nothing. A few hours later I 
saw him again. His hunger was beginning to get 
the better of him. Another ration was being given 
to his men, and he was getting nothing. What did 
he do? 

He went to a private and held out his hand. 

“Give me that!” he demanded. 

The soldier obediently passed over his food. 

The officer turned to another man. 

“Give me that!’ he said. 

He got what he demanded, and put it into his 
pocket for future emergency. Facing a third, he 
demanded and received his rations also; then, 
turning on his heel, he went away to fill up on 
other men’s food. 

so] 


PIONEER CAMOUFLAGE 
[' the early days of Utah, writés a subscriber, 


the settlers along the Arizona border were 

always afraid of the raiding Navahoes. In our 
little settlement the men built a sort of chicken 
run of cedar logs, and called it a stockade. When- 
ever news came of the approach of the red men 
the women, children, pigs and chickens were 
herded into the stockade, the gates were swung 
shut, and all the old muskets were loaded. 

We boys could never see the need for such timid- 
ity, but we always enjoyed a scare because there 
was no more hoeing that day. One hot July after- 
noon Gander Bates rushed breathlessly into the 
settlement with the announcement that ‘“‘fifty or a 
thousand Navahoes is a-comin’ over Cedar Ridge.” 
But to us boys he whispered a different message. 
So in the-hurry of war preparations our folks failed 
to miss us until we had slipped away up the creek 
to the old swimming hole. 

It was nearly sundown when the real fun began. 
Several of us were sitting all over Gander Bates’s 
naked frame. 

“We ought to burn the buzzard at the stake!” 
Jimmy Green growled. ‘If he don’t explain mighty 
sudden where he hid our clothes, we’ll lash him to 
a cottonwood and make him think old Geronimo’s 
got his good-for-nothin’ carcass.” 

There was an expectant pause, full of menace; 
but Gander failed to explain. 

“‘Wiggle-ears, go git the hair out of that old dead 
mustang’s tail,”” was Jimmy’s stern command. 

In a jiffy we had tied Gander against the tree 
so securely that he could hardly stir an eyelash. 
Then we stood off and stung his bare hide with 
slushy black clay until our arms ached. Next we 
painted horribly ugly Indian signs all over him 
with yellow clay; then Jimmy mixed stiff clay in 
his hair and moulded a beautiful pair of horns. 
When we had made him a mud face to match, we 
were so tickled with our job that we painted up 
every inch of hide in the gang. 

While we were trying to contrive some other out- 
rage designed to produce the missing apparel, one 
| of the boys happened to catch sight of a hornet’s 

nest in the tree just above Gander’s head. 
“Yip! Look!” he yelled. ‘“ Hornets! Let’s get 
back here and flip mud daubs at ’em. They’ll fix 
him. He’ll say something this time.” 

So we did, and they did, and Gander did. The 
| very first red-hot needle that jabbed into Gander’s 
| painted stomach ripped that old rotten horsehair 
loose and lifted Gander a good twenty feet. At 

least, so it looked. He hit the ground running and 
| yelling, and in a flash our whole crazy, mud-daubed 

crowd was straining every nerve to outscreech 
| and outrun him. 

Down the creek we went and up the trail through 
the cornfield, straight for the stockade, and slam- 
bang into one of the ugliest bands of renegade 
Navahoes that ever crossed the Colorado. Gander’s 
joke was not a joke, after all! In a few more min- 
utes all our folks would have been crow meat. The 
stockade was afire in three different places. 

Well, we were flabbergasted; but you should 
have seen that mob of ignorant, superstitious na- 
tives. In twenty seconds there were streaks of 
dirty red dotting the horizon in a hundred different 
; directions. It was more than a stampede; it was 








| an explosion. Now we saw Navahoes, and now we 


didn’t. They were gone, swallowed up in clouds 


of desert dust. And for a second our own fathers 
were quite as dumfounded as the reds. 

“Angels of deliverance!” screamed Aunt Sally 
Green, and she fell into Peleg Peterson’s arms in 
a dead faint. 

By that time my father recovered enough breath 
to growl, “‘Angels of mud! Say, you shameless 
little whelps, you’d better hop into some breeches 
and round up the cows.” It was his way of hiding 
his real feelings. 

That Navaho gang had left all their extra ponies 
in dad’s hayfield, and the settlement voted to let 
us boys each pick out a pony of his own. They 
thought we had planned that wild charge on the 
enemy. But we held a council and voted to tell the 
truth. We refused the gift horses, although it nearly 
broke our hearts to give them up. 

When we told the folks, some of the men favored 
giving us a good cowhiding. But the women in- 
sisted that we ought to have our ponies for being 
honest enough to give them up; and that was the 
way they settled it. You never saw such a happy 
lot of barefooted, freckle-eared, young Kit Carsons. 

They call this disguise work that fools the enemy 
camouflage. Our nonsense fooled the enemy, fooled 
our parents and fooled us. So I think it might pass 
for camouflage. 
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IN ANY WAR GARDEN 








Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

“You see them seeds? They may 
be weeds, 

But, anyhow, they show.” 











THE SUPERIOR SEX 


- OU are late again,” said Claraas I entered. 
“What is it this time?” 

I explained the reason, says a contributor 
to Punch. A certain amount of tact was necessary, 
for my wife does not care for any remarks that 
reflect upon her sex. 

“Owing to the present abnormal state of things, 
my dear,” I said, “our office is almost entirely 
staffed by women. In many ways this is an im- 
provement. Their refining influence upon the dress 
and deportment of the male members of the staff 
is noticeable. But there are, I regret to say, cer- 
tain drawbacks. Admittedly our superiors in many 
respects, in others they are not, I am afraid, equal 
to the situation. Take, for instance, matters of 
detail where you—I mean they—should excel. I 
asked Miss Philpott to write a letter —” 

“Did you post that letter for me this morning?” 
asked Clara. “If Mrs. Roberts doesn’t get it, she 
won’t know where to meet me to-morrow.” 

I told Clara that I had posted the letter, although 
naturally I did not remember-doing so. A man 
who has hundreds of petty details to deal with 
every day develops an automatic memory—a sub- 
conscious mechanism that never fails him. 

I explained this to Clara. “Not once in five thou- 
sand times would it allow me to pass the pillar 
box with an unposted letter in my pocket. Perhaps 
it is the vivid red — 

“And perhaps your vivid imagination,” said my 
wife. “Well, I am glad you posted the letter, for 
Mrs. Roberts, as you know, never received the 
one you posted ten days ago.” 

“T took that matter up with the local postmas- 
ter,” I said. ““He explained to me that letters are 
now almost entirely sorted and delivered by 
women, and he was afraid mistakes sometimes 
happened. And just to satisfy you about this one, 
which I put as usual in my breast pocket at the 
back of my other papers —’’ I produced the con- 
tents of my pocket. As I expected, the letter was 
not there. 

““Why do you carry so many papers in your 
pockets? What are they all about?” 

“Candidly, my dear, I do not know. Without the 
element of surprise, life would be unbearably 
monotonous. That element I deliberately carry 
with me in my breast pocket. When a dull moment 
comes I empty my pockets. It would surprise 
you ae 

“Nothing you do surprises me,” said Clara. 
“Now go upstairs, please, and make yourself tidy. 
Have aduli moment—not more than one, for dinner 
is nearly ready—and get rid of those papers.” 

Although my wife has not a logical process of 
thought, at times she makes sensible remarks. I 
took her advice. As I anticipated, I had some 
surprises. 

A few important business memoranda, a sugar 
form, two income-tax demands, a number of pri- 
vate letters and an unpaid coal account made up 
the collection. There was really nothing I could 
part with. Luckily, I found two duplicates of the 
coal account. These I could spare. As I opened 
one of them, Mrs. Roberts’s letter fell out of it. 

I had just time to catch the post. I managed to 
reach the front door unobserved. My wife opened 
the dining-room window to tell me that dinner was 
ready. I told her I had forgotten to post a very 
important business letter. “A most unusual occur- 
rence,”’ I said. 

“Mary can post it for you. Dinner’s on the table.” 
Clara extended her hand for the letter. I explained 
that it was so very important that I could not even 
trust Mary. 

‘*Mary’s sex is, of course, against her,” said my 
wife, ‘‘but I’ll tell her to hold the letter out at 
arm’s length. You can see her all the way from 





the window and watch her put it in the pillar box.” 


A little candor is sometimes necessary, I find. 

“Strangely enough,” I said, ‘‘the five-thousandth 
chance has come off. It is true the letter is impor- 
tant, but the business is yours, and the letter is 
addressed to Mrs. Roberts. I forgot to post it this 
morning.” 

“TI know you did,” said Clara. ‘‘You left it be- 
hind, and I posted it myself.” 

Here I saw that I was going to score. “Then 
what is this?” I asked in triumph. 

“This,”’ said Clara, taking it from me, “is the 
letter you forgot to post ten days ago.” 
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A FAMILIAR TRICK 


WO incidents that occurred during the trip 

to the Congo that King Albert made while 

he was still the heir to the Belgian throne. 
are entertainingly described by a contributor to 
the London Field. 

On state occasions the prince and his staff always 
donned their uniforms. Albert was a general, aud 
consequently appeared in a very dark frock coat 
and dark trousers, while his principal aide-de- 
camp, Col. de Moore, of the Guides, was adorned 
with the gorgeous uniform of that regiment: short 
green tunic, covered with gold braid across the 
chest and on the sleeves, red breeches, high boots, 
and a busby with an egret. One chief, when led up 
by the master of the ceremonies, looked round, 
stared at the colonel, and then said to the prince, 
with a smile: 

“Young man, you can play your little tricks on 
others, but you won’t catch an old, experienced 
man like myself.” 

The prince inquired what he meant. 

“T mean that you can’t play a game on me that 
I have played myself so often on others. When the 
district commissioner comes to my village I never 
know what his visit has in store for me; maybe he 
comes to give me a present, maybe it means trouble. 
I don’t want trouble, and so I have a slave who 
impersonates me on those occasions. If he receives 
a gift, he has to hand it over to me; but if there is 
trouble, he can keep it for himself. Now you are 
up to the same trick, but you don’t know how to 
do it. Look at yourself; look at that dark, ugly 
coat of yours; do you think anybody but a fool 
would take you fora prince? Why, there is the son 
of Bula Matari!” he exclaimed, pointing trium- 
phantly at the colonel. “I know a prince when I 
see him!” And notwithstanding all the eloquence 
of the interpreter he stuck to his opinion. 

But not always did the interpreter serve so faith- 
fully as that one did, and many a blunder was dis- 
guised by careful editing. One troublesome chief 
refused to shake hands with the prince, and mut- 
tered excuses that were translated by an official 
as follows: 

“Mighty prince, I am your slave. Trample me 
under your feet, take my life if so unworthy an 
object can be of use to you, but ask me not to pre- 
sume to touch your august hand.” 

What he really said was this: 

“Your minions, those thieving rascals who ought 
to be chopped to pieces as food for the hogs, pre- 
vented my warriors from coming with me to you. 
They have stolen my bow and arrows, and dragged 
me here unarmed. Do you think I am going to be 
such a fool as to put myself entirely at the mercy 
of such a big chap as you, by letting you grasp my 
right hand? Now you look sharp!” 

In a second he had disappeared in the bushes. 
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HOW OUR BOYS LIVE 


T is the business of every general to see that 
his soldiers are housed and sheltered as well 
as circumstances permit. A correspondent of 

the New York Sun, with the American army in 
France, describes the life of our boys in a way 
that ought to bring comfort to many parents who 
have hung out a service flag. 

The soldiers’ hut, he says, is a long, narrow 
building that holds from thirty to fifty beds. It is 
spick, span, new; hygienic, well lighted and well 
aired. In the centre is a stove with a rambling 
chimney. There is just enough heat to take the 
chill off the air, for the soldiers, with their warm 
blankets and flannel shirts, do not need more. The 
soldiers who sleep in barns are well domiciled, too, 
for great pains have been taken to make these big, 
high-roofed places sanitary and comfortable. 

The American soldier is taking care of his health. 
There is no danger of his getting into trouble by 
drinking bad water. We have seen many pumps 
and hydrants, but only one was marked “Water 
not good.”’ That was near a deserted road, where 
the well had not been used for ages. Where the 
American soldier is the hydrants are kept busy. 
He does not seem to take to the wine of the coun- 
try. The poilu uses the pump for sprucing up, and 
the American soldier for drinking purposes. 

The boys spend the hour just after work stops 
and just before supper at the Y. M. C. A. canteen. 
In every canteen there is a piano, and the boys 
all sing. The piano may be as much out of tune 
and off pitch as are some of the voices, but that 
does not seem to bother the crowd in the least. 
Each sings in his own way and key. 
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RAPID PROMOTION 


HE late Adm. Mahan, says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, was talking with a lady at 
a luncheon about the British Navy. 

“But, my dear madam,” said the admiral, “it is 
hard to discuss these matters with you because 
you are so—er, pardon me—so unfamiliar with the 
terminology of the subject. You remind me of the 
young wife who was speaking to her brother about 
her volunteer husband: 

“‘Isn’t Jack just wonderful?’ she said. ‘He’s 
already been promoted to field marshal.’ 

“*From private to field marshal in two months? 
Impossible!’ said the brother. 

“<Did I say field marshal?’ murmured the young 
wife. ‘Well, perhaps it’s court-martial. I know it's 
one or the other.’ ” 8 J 


NOT RUDENESS, AFTER ALL 


ITH the easy grace of those who are accus- 
A tomed by long habit, two persons swung 
and swayed from the straps in the street 
car. As they chatted pleasantly, says Reedy’s 
Mirror, a man sitting near rose and offered his 
seat to a lady. At that one of the two said: 
“T’ve been riding on this line for eight years, 
and I have never given up my seat to a lady.” 
“Then you have never had any manners,” his 
friend retorted severely. 
“No, no!” answered the first. “That’s not it. I 
| have never had any seat!” 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN 
FLAG 


BY LAURA M. FITCH 


CHARACTERS 


George Washington Robert Morris 
Marquis de Lafayette Mistress Betsy Ross 
Son and Daughter of Mistress Ross 


SCENE I 
Washington’s camp. A cabin, camp utensils 
and a pacing sentry give the stage a military 
atmosphere. Washington and his two friends 
converse in the foreground. 


WASHINGTON. 
Our country needs a flag— 
A banner of its own ; 
From fort and camp and ship 
Our colors must be shown. 
Morris, 
My neighbor, Betsy Ross, 
In cloth hath wondrous skill ; 
No doubt she’ll gladly do 
Your Excellency’s will. 


WASHINGTON. 

We'll seek this Mistress Ross, 
Nor let a moment lag, 

And have her make at once 
Our new-born nation’s flag. 

And, good friend Lafayette, 
We beg your presence, too; 

We fain would have advice 
From one so stanch and true. 


SCENE II 


Home of Betsy Ross. Mistress Ross and 
little daughter busy with needlework. Small boy 























“HARK, CHILD! I HEAR A KNOCK!” 


playing with his drum. A knock is heard, and 
little daughter ushers in Washington, Morris and 
Lafayette. 
Betsy. 
Hark, child! I hear a knock ! 
Run to the door, my dear, 
And bid our callers in ; 
There’s always welcome here. 
Morris. 
To Mistress Ross have come 
Our General Washington 
And noble Lafayette— 
Of France the gallant son. 
BETsy. 
You honor me indeed! 
I beg that you will sit, 
F’en though my humble hearth 
Such honor ill befit. 


LAFAYETTE. 


(Bowing and kissing the hand of little daugh- 
ter, who with small son has come to the front): 


And all be brave and true. 


SCENE III 
Home of Betsy Ross. Mistress Ross has just 
completed the flag. She admires her handiwork, 
then folds it up. Washington and his compan- 
ions come to get the flag. 


BETSY. 
At last it is complete ; 
Who thought so long ’twould take? 
But ’tis as handsome flag 
As ever hand did make. 





Dear daughter, run! The door 
Throw open to our friends ; 

They’ve come to get the flag, 
And joy their coming lends. 


ORAWINGS BY HARRIET O'BRIEN 


“OUR COUNTRY NEEDS A FLAG—A BANNER OF ITS OWN” 
WASHINGTON. 
We give you thanks, good dame. 
This boon of you we crave, 
That you your skill employ 
To make an ensign brave. 


WASHINGTON, 
I see that you are right ; 
I give you thanks, my friend ; 
’*Tis ever thus their wits 
Your sex to dull man lend. 


BrEtTsy. 
I'll gladly try, good sir, Betsy. 
If you will tell me how. "Tis but a little thing— 
It shall be made as well This small six-pointed star— 
As my poor skill allow. 
Wasmever. WASHINGTON. 


Yet little things, if wrong, 


First, seven stripes of 
iat Senn ENN eS Be The great things often mar. 


And six of white you’ll place, 
And all together sew 
With evenness and grace. 


A field of deepest blue 
Place in the corner here, 
And cirele it with stars, 
Six-pointed, white and clear. 


BETsy. 
It shall be done, good sir, 
Just as Your Honor asks; 
My heart doth glory in 
Such patriotic tasks. 





“AND ALL BE BRAVE AND TRUE” 


WASHINGTON. 
On this day week we’ll come 
To get the finished flag. 


Morris assists Washington in holding 
up a diagram of the flag. Ww . 
ASHINGTON. 
How fare you, Mistress Ross? 
The flag—is it complete? 


BEtTsy. 
But, sir, you do mistake 
The stars in heaven’s blue ; 
’Tis but five points they have, 
Yet shine and twinkle, too. 


BETSY. 
*T will be a happy week— 
For not an hour will drag. BETsy. 
It is, as you shall see 
If you’ll but take a seat. 


Betsy displays flag. 


WASHINGTON. 
We bid you now good day, 
Your son and daughter, too. 


T’ll show you with my shears, 
I fold this paper so, 

Then with my scissors clip— 
Behold! a star doth grow! 


There, gentlemen, behold 
Your flag—red, white and blue! 


MorRIs. 
May each be blessed with health. 


MEN (Rising eagerly and speaking in unison). 


Tis lovely as the day ; 
A nobler never flew ! 


WASHINGTON. 
I thank you, Mistress Ross, 
Your handiwork is good ; 
You’ve served your country well, 
As every patriot should. 


LAFAYETTE. 


We’re honored, Mistress Ross, 
In knowing such a dame. 


MorRIs. 
By making this brave flag 
You’ve won a worthy fame. 


BETSY. 
I thank you all, good sirs, 
And glad am I indeed, 
If aught that 1 have done 
Has served my country’s need. 


Betsy holds up the flag, and Washington, 
Morris and Lafayette salute it. 


“GENTLEMEN, BEHOLD YOUR FLAG — RED, WHITE AND BLUE!” 





great friends. And everyone thought it 

very surprising. But it was not, for they 
had grown up from puppyhood and kittenhood 
together. Besides being friends with each other, 
Benny Bark and Patty Purr were friends with 
Daisy and Dan. And nobody thought that at 
all surprising, for Daisy and Dan were good 
children. 

It had been raining that morning. Now the 
sun was out again, but the rain still lay along 
the road in little pools, which were trying to 
catch a bit of white cloud. They were already 
full of blue sky. 

Daisy and Dan left their shoes and stockings 
indoors, and went out to play seaside. They 
brought their pails and shovels. And because 
they had always shared everything, even the 
seaside, they brought Benny Bark and Patty 
Purr. 

You have no idea what fine places to play 
those puddles made. Daisy and Dan paddled 
up and down. They filled their pails with 
pebbles and gathered flowers for shells. And | 
when your feet are wet all over, even oceans | 
can wet them no more. 

Benny Bark considered the sport to be great 


Be: BARK and Patty Purr were 


| 





Bark was there looking on; so she drew her 
claws across his nose, and then went flying 
toward home; and her manner said as plainly 


SHARING THE SEASIDE 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON as words, ‘‘No more seaside for me!’’ 


the biggest splashing of anyone. He got the| ‘*Bow, wow, wow!’’ cried Benny Bark joy- | Daisy and Dan and Benny Bark looked 
wettest of anyone, too, because he did not! fully, by which he meant, ‘Yes, indeed, it’s | after her; then they looked at one another and 
have to stop at the knees, and he had twice as the best fun in the world. Try it!’’ rubbed their scratches. 

many legs as Daisy or Dan. ‘*Miaow!’’ replied Patty Purr. ‘‘Miaow!’’| ‘‘I don’t believe she liked it, after all,’’ said 

But Patty Purr did not care to be splashed. | And that meant, ‘‘Wade if you like, but please Daisy and Dan. 

She stepped along the road in the driest spots | let me alone!’’ | **Bow, wow, wow!’’ said Benny Bark. And 
she could find. She backed away from the pools} ‘‘You’re a bad kitten,’’ said Dan severely. | his tone meant as plainly as words, ‘‘I’m sure 
as if they were planning to drown her. And} ‘‘Not to want to be clean,’’ added Daisy. _| she didn’t!”’ 

when Benny Bark shook a few drops over-her| That was hardly fair, for Patty Purr| So Daisy and Dan and Benny Bark finished 
for fun, how she did jump! | scrubbed herself much better with her little | their play at the seaside and went back home. 

Daisy and Dan looked up when they saw | pink tongue than all the rain puddles could | They were wet and they were muddy, but they 
Patty Purr jump, and they knew at once that | have bathed her. Benny Bark had to be | | were happy. 
she was not happy. | scrubbed now and then, but Patty Purr was| And there on the porch sat Patty Purr, 

‘‘She’s so little,’’ said Daisy, ‘‘that it makes | all the time tidying up. washing the last drop of muddy water from 
the pools seem big.’’ ‘‘She’ll like it, once she’s in,’’ said Daisy | her beautiful, soft coat. She rose to meet 

‘‘She’s afraid to go wading alone,’’ added | and Dan them, purring, for, now that she was clean and 
Dan. | So Daisy tried to push Patty Purr into the | dry again, she was happy. 

So Daisy and Dan tried to coax Patty Purr | pool. But Patty Purr humped her back and | | ‘*The next time we play seaside, ’’ said Dan, 
into the water. They told her how pleasant drew away. Then Dan picked her up and | | ‘‘Benny Bark may come into the sea with us, 
{and wet it was. They promised not to let her | dropped her splash! into the water. But she | because he likes it.’’ 
drown. But Patty Purr preferred to stay where | | did not stay there. She sprang out, and, alight-| ‘‘Yes,’’ said Daisy, ‘‘but because Patty Purr 
it was dry. ing first on Dan and then on Daisy, and giv- | does not like it, she may stay at the side.’’ 

‘‘Look at Benny Bark,’’ they said to her. ing each of them a smart scratch in passing, | Se they share the seaside, and all are happy. 





fun. He dashed ahead into the pools and made | ‘‘He knows what fun it is to go in wading.’’ | she landed, wet and cross, in the road. Benny | There is always happiness in sharing things. 
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Fyne sia bridge of bones 
spanning the distance from 
your heel to the ball of your foot 
must carry intermittently the en- 
tire weight of your body as you 
walk. It is easily broken down. 
Rebuilding it is not so simple. 


The Coward Arch Support Shoe re- 
stores these bones and muscles gradu- 
ally, remolding the fallen arch to nor- 
mal position and usefulness. Coward 
Arch Support Shoes are put together 
with true honesty of workmanship and 
in all the light of modern knowledge. 


We are experienced in fitting by mail. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


Shoe 


“REG. U. & PAT. OFF.” 








PT ke a Pad 
susie Shoulder ! 


HEN you step into a hole while carrying a 
load, the pad on your shoulder compresses 
and the jar never reaches you. The same 


principle accounts for the marvelous change in 
a Ford that comes with the 
For 


PATENTED Ford 


Skock Absorber C2": 


Hassler Shock Absorbers take the weight of 
the body off the tires. Atthe emp ae irregularity 
in the road they compress and absorb the jolt. 
Prevent sidesway and up-throw, cots your 
Ford ride as easily and smoothly as a $2,000 car. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers save gasoline and 
tires, lower up-keep costs, and increase the re- 
sale value of your car. 300,000 Ford Owners rec- 
ognize their economic necessity. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER | 
Write today for Free Trial Blank and we 

have a set of Hasslers put on your Ford withont a = 

of expense to you. Try them 10 days, 

Mes Yo if you are willing to do without 

they will be taken off without 

charge. Don’t ride without Hasslers 

simply because someone discour- 

ages you from trying them. Ac 

i} cept this offer ard see for yours 
300,000 


self, sets in use. 
Write today—NOW. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
806 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 























from + Lan fn your to 


30 inte Free Trial 2 7 
ve ‘ou select, actu: os siding = 
bh. bo > not Bay und you 4 -t- great 
; Direct-T To-Rider d prices. 
3 TIRE: LAMPS. HO! S, HORNS, pedal, 
parts fo. oll makes of of bicycles at 
jo one else can 

offer such — and = 


Rider \ 

for the big Catalog. 
Agents EA CYCLE COMPANY 
Wanted Dept. M-50 Chicago 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


A FINE INCOME selling KLOZESAVERS 
LAUNDRY TABLETS. 
Repeat orders meets. & No risk. Sales guarante 


teed. 
Send no money. WOMEN INVESTIGATE. 
KLOZESAVERS CO., 253FM Church Street, New York. 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap 25c., Ointment 25 & 50c., Taloum 25c. Sample 
each mailed free by *‘Cuticura, Dept. B. Boston."’ 
































QUICK QUAKER COURTSHIPS 


deliberate in their ways than “the world’s 

people.” Certainly they are not impetuous, 
but they have often proved themselves capable of 
quick decisions and swift judgment: sometimes 
even of what they are likely to call, in others, the 
“foolishness” of love at first sight. Such an instance 
was that of Amasa Holden, a middle-aged bach- 
elor of reputed niggardly habits and austere ap- 
pearance and demeanor, when his eyes first fell 
upon the lovely niece of his neighbor, Joshua 
Brown. She was a girl of sixteen, gentle but gay, 
rosy and “of laughing countenance,” who had 
come from a distant town to visit her uncle and 
aunt, and had accompanied them to meeting, pret- 
tily shepherding their flock of seven children. 
Early the very next morning Amasa called at the 
Brown farm. 

“Friend Joshua,” he said, “I have seen thy 
niece Rachel, and I perceive her to be both comely 
and amiable. I desire her for my wife.” 

“Friend Amasa,” was the prompt and placid 
reply, ‘‘my niece Rachel has also seen thee, and 


i Te Friends are usually supposed to be more 


| has perceived thee to be neither the one thing nor 
| the other that thee has named. Nevertheless, I 


will ask her if she desires thee for a husband.” 

Needless to say, Rachel did not. 

Better fortune attended the swift choice and 
prompt wooing of a suitor of colonial days for a 
fair Quakeress of Maryland, Sarah Covington. As 
the tale is told by Dr. John Williamson Palmer, 
two brothers, Edward and Philemon Lloyd, had 
seen and succumbed to Sarah’s charms; but each 
was unaware of the other’s feelings until the day 
following Friends’ meeting, when the two, each 
mounted on a sleek mare and trimly attired in his 
spick-and-span best, met at the gate of their 
charmer’s home. 

When they had recovered from their surprise 
and embarrassment, Philemon, the younger, made 
a proposition: ‘Let her be for whichever, you or I, 
did see her first.” 

Edward, the older and the heir, assented. 

“No sooner had I taken my place in the meeting 
than I beheld the girl, and loved her,” said Phil- 
emon. 

“T passed the night before the meeting at the 
Peach Blossom Farm,” said Edward, “and at the 
foot of the hill, turning into the gate at the water 
mill, I saw this girl on a pillion behind her father, 
and they inquired the way to the meetinghouse; 
and I loved her.” 

Then Philemon rode back to Talbot, and Ed- 
ward dismounted at the gate and led his horse to 
the porch. 

The lovely Sarah gave him her affection, al- 
though it was somewhat less speedily won than 
his had been. She became in due time his wife, the 
mistress of Wye House and many broad acres, 
and the mother of daughters as beautiful as her- 
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LITTLE SALLY’S DIARY 
[wi Sally was the granddaughter of Col. 


| self. 


William Fairfax of Belvoir, and daughter of 

the Rev. Bryan Fairfax of Toulston, whom 
the House of Lords in 1800 recognized as the eighth 
Lord Fairfax. She died while still a young girl, but 
a few samples from a fragment of her diary, kept 
in 1771 and 1772, as given by Mrs. Mary Newton 
Stanard in Colonial Virginia, Its People and Cus- 
toms, show us a very lively little colonial girl: 

On Thursday the 26th of decem. Mama made 6 
Mince pies and 7 custards, 12 tarts, chicking pye 
and 4 pudings for the ball. 

On Thursday 2nd of Jan. 1772 Margery went to 
washing and brought all the things in ready done 
on Thursday the 9th of the same month. I think 
she was a great while about them, a whole week 
if you will believe me, reader. 

On Friday the 3rd of Janua. that vile man Adam 
at night killed a poor cat of rage, because she et 
a bit of meat out of his hand & scratched it.’A vile 
wretch of New Negrows, if he was mine I would 
cut him to pieces, a son of a gun, a nice negrow, 
he should be killed himself by rites. 

On Friday the 10th of Jan. Margery mended my 
quilt very good. 

On Saterday the 11th of Jan. Papa measured 
me on the right side of the door, as you come out 
of the chamber: 

On Saterday the 11th of Jan. I made me a card 
box to put my necklass in, & I put them in. 

On Thursday the 16th of Jan. there came a 
woman & a girl and Mama bought 3 old hens 
from them & gave them to me, which reduced the 
debt she owed me, which was 5 and nine-pence, 
to 3 & nine pence, which she now owes me, & 
she owes me fiveteen pence about Nancy Perey’s 
ribon, which she never paid. 
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RED CROSS DOGS 


LETTER from a young Harvard man in the 

A American Ambulance Service in France, 

which is quoted in the New York Sun, gives 

an interesting glimpse of the wonderful clever- 
ness of the war dogs. 

Last evening, he writes, a couple of fellows 
came round to see us, bringing with them two of 
the famous Red Cross dogs. We were anxious to 
see them work, and so I ran off and hid in some 
bushes. 

Lying down, I placed my cap under me so that 
the dog could not find it. They sent one of the dogs 
out to find me. He finally discovered me; and as he 
was unable to find my cap, he put his nose in my 
pocket and pulled out my handkerchief, which he 
took back. A few minutes later he led his owner 
to the place where I lay. 

They told us that this dog saved one hundred 
and fifty lives in one day during the battle of the 
Marne. 
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HIS SPECIALTY 


N the Columbia golf course in Washington, 
QO during one of the tensest days of the crisis 
with Germany, President Wilson came up 
to drive from one of the most difficult tees. A con- 
tributor to the New York Evening Post says that 
two members of the club stood aside to let. the 
President play through. Mr. Wilson drove, and his 
ball shot off into precisely the place where he did 
not wish it to go. 
The President turned to the two other members 
and remarked with a smile: 
“Even out here, I can’t keep out of trouble!” 


One Boy in 
1918 is worth 
3 Boys of 
19/4 


He is far more useful. His work is worth so 
much more to the country. He helps take the 
place of older chaps who have gone to war. 


This is especially true of a boy who has bicycle 
or motorcycle. Put a boy awheel and he not 
only has more speed and promptness but more 
ambition and reliability. 


Remember at the same time that wheel effi- 
ciency is needed. Equip your bicycle or motor- 
cycle with United States Tires for the utmost in 
service and easy riding. 


United States 
Cycle Tires 

are Good Tires 
Chain Tread for Bicycles 


This is one of the most popular United States 
Tires among experienced cyclists. They know 
it is a sure anti-skid and very strong and long- 
wearing. The white body and 
black tread make it a very hand- 
some tire. In this or one of the 
other eleven United States Tires 
you will find just what you need 
for your wheel. 





There are five United States 
Motorcycle Tires including the 
widely popular Usco Tread. 





Be Sure It Is United States 
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Five Gallons 
of Home-Made\ 
Rootbeer at /ess 
than Ic a glass 


T’S easy to make. Get Hires Ex- 
tract at your grocer’s. Nothing to | 
add but sugar and water and yeast. | 
A child can do it. Full directions |) 
enclosed with every bottle. 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


is the original—the kind you have 
known all your life. It is made direct 
from the pure juices of Nature’s roots, 
barks, herbs and berries. 


Beware the cheaper 
substitutes. Too often 
they are made from coal 
tar products that are 
not at all good for your 
stomach. 


Hires Extract has the 
quality—Hires Extract 
has the fine flavor — 
Hires Extract is the 
genuine, 


Make Rootbeer at 
homeagainthis summer 
—even as your parents Nostrings or wire 
used to make it for you {2 cut, the hand: 


; asy to use and 
when you were achild. keep clean. Fit 


almost any bottle. 
Can be : 





Hires Senden 
Bottle Steppers 








If you cannot 
get Hires Extract 
at your dealer’s, 
order direct from us. 
Enclose 25c in stamps. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Trade Is An_ 


Insurance Policy 


against non-employment 
and want 


It takes ambition, intelligence and persever- 
ence to meet the first few premiums but the 
dividends are generous and certain. 

We offer all the advantages of an old-line 
Company with a world-wide reputation. 

Applications are invited from young men, 
sixteen or over, who have completed a gram- 
mar school education ; special inducements to 
high school graduates. Address: 

Apprentice Department 
PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 



























at once, Easy payments; no sf 
need to ‘save up.""Weship 


Facto’ 

On Approval *5¢ 

Freight Prepaid. Keepit 
if you like it—pay small 
deposit, then $1.00 a week; 
or return at our expense. 
No risk at all. Guar. 5 yrs. sprocket; coaster brake: 
Best Tires—the famous dove-tail color design, etc. 


$9.00 Vitalic Non-Skid Tires 


18 Big Features— 
“finger” grips; 12-arm 


} 











‘NUTS 
TO CRACK 


FRACTIONAL CITIES 


One half of a journey plus two thirds of a pleas- 
ure equal a city. 

Two fifths of a visitor plus one fourth of a monu- 
ment plus one third of a receptacle equal a city. 

One half of information plus one half of a ramble 
plus one fourth of to a equal a city. 

Two fifths of a weapon plus three fifths of a 
supply plus one half of a mental state equal a city. 


2. WORD SQUARES 
A B Cc 


*-_ * * 


* * 
* * 
* * 


~“* © * 
*~* * * 
**“* * * 
* * *& #* 

*~* * 
*_*s * * 
x= * © & 

> 2 = 
*_* * * 


* * * * * 

(a) A state of temperature, a man’s name, a 
string, an act. 

(») Part of a chain, a mental image, a family 
name, a vegetable. 

(ec) A vessel, a mental image, a line of union, 
parts of a pig. 


3. DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


The primals. and finals will spell the name of a 
familiar friend. A soft, greasy compound of mag- 
nesium and silica, a luminous circle, a variety 
of cheese, a sharp, shrill ery, a vegetable, on, a 
vehicle (abbreviated), a man eminent for courage, 
to scrutinize. 

4. RIDDLES 


A curious thing of many a mind 

And many a shape and many a kind. 
Sometimes its face is gay and fair, 
Sometimes its look is full of care; 
But, bright and glad or dull and older, 
Always depends on the beholder. 


In each excuse am I 
That’s ever made by men; 
Though I’m only a single one, 
I’m also always ten. 


A bit of wood am I, 
And found in every school, 
And also found upon the throne 
Wherever monarchs rule. 


5. PICTORIAL ARITHMETIC 


hs O- GEX-1-? 
































Add or subtract the names of the objects as 
indicated by the plus and minus signs in these 
three pictures. The first answer will be a numeral, 
the second a famous city, and the third a dog. 


6. FRACTIONAL CURRENCY 


Two thirds of a unit of measure plus one half of 
a toy, two thirds of a small animal equal a coin. 

One third of a boy plus two thirds of a border 
plus the whole of a vowel equal a coin. 

One half of a contest plus one half of a shelter 
equal a coin. 

hree fifths of a measure plus two thirds of an 

animal plus one half of a bird equal a coin. 

One haif of to retain plus one third of a girl’s 
name plus one third of an insect equal a coin. 


7. CENTRAL ACROSTIC 


A piece of board, a fruit, a kind of candy, a eol- 
oring substance and a month; the middle letters 
of the five words form the name of a part of the 
heavens. 

8. CHARADE 
ous goes round and round and round; 
second is firm and strong; 
- hird in fields of corn is found; 
iy whole you push along. 


9. THE ANT-HILL PUZZLE 


Each word ends in ant. 

Attitude of bold opposition; flexible; to talk 
with affected religiousness; huge; to rave in ex- 
travagant language ; excessive; ruling; graceful. 








. Answers to Puzzles in May 23 Issue 





WRITE TODAY for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 


colors). FREE. Pick out your model. 
Sundries. Save money. Get our factory-price Sundries Catalog. 
Bicycle parts, accessories and supplies—everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (Est. 22 Yrs.) Dept. ¥26, PHILADELPHIA | 








We Pay the Freight 


We offer seven different styles 
of the high-grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


ineluding foot treadle, electric 
and rotary models. We also war- 
rant each machine for twenty- 
five years, allow a three months’ free trial, sell ata 
very low price, and pay all freight charges. Write 
Sor our free illustrated booklet and attractive terms. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HANDY 


GLUE 


WILL MEND IT 


TUBES 








Wanted Butterflies, insects. Some $1-§$7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 


2. GUAVA 2. A 
| EQUAL M ARC 
RHOMB BAA AFIRE 
| AGILE MAINE ARIZONA 
LOWER ANT CROWD 
DAUNT E END 
A 


|3. For his twenty cents Johnny got three agates, 
| fifteen alleys and two miggies. 
| 4. Albion—lion, Appleton—ape, Beatrice—bear, 
Calumet—cat, Cleveland—eland, Covington 
—coon, Elkins—elk, Harvey—hare. 
5. The dotted line shows how 
the dial is divided into 
halves that contain 
numbers footing up a 
like total—thirty -nine. 
sections, containing 
numbers that give the 
same total—twenty-six. 

. Strong, fame—Rome. Boss, button—Boston. 
Bear, slink—Berlin. Slow, den, north—Lon- 
don. Venus, inch, cent—Venice. Albion, 

| 7. Pippin. 

8. Horse, moose, rowel, glare, handy — rowan. 

| Apple, dream, Kaaba, macle, Mahdi—peach. 
Copse, grebe, moose, minor, kayak—peony. 

9. Rich, birch. Char, larch. Pane, plane. Lined, 
linden. Real, alder. Nip, pine. Ha, ash. 


a 


vide the dial into three 
China, cannon, goat. cago. 











The other two lines di- 
Nancy—Albany. Man, maple, sky—Naples. 
Magistrate. Magenta. Orlando. 


| 10. 
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All Babies Can't 
Go to the Country 


—where milk can be secured 
pure and uncontaminated, fresh 
from the cow. But all mothers 
can avoid the grave dangers of 
hot-weather feeding by giving 
their babies. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand. 


No matter how stifling and sul- 
try the day, Eagle Brand comes 
to you fresh, pure and whole- 
some in cans sealed so tight that 
germs have no effect on the 
contents. | 


For 60 years Eagle Brand has 
been the standard infant food— 
always the same—ready for in- 
stant use. 


Send for our free booklets ‘‘Baby’s 
Welfare’ and ‘‘Baby’s Biography’’ 


BorDEN’s CoNDENSED Mi_k Company 


343 BORDEN BUILDING NEW YORK 
<—S— —_ a 
Borven’s Conp’ 
Reg. U.$. Pat. Of. 
BORD 
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SR iets 
CONDENSED MILE * 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 


THE is an illus- | 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 


directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 

collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
iuail, should be by Post Office Money Order or | 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. | 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot bé found on | 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
N this article we shall discuss only the 


local muscular spasms that affect most 


| commonly the calves of the legs, but | 








CRAMPS 


that sometimes occur in the thighs, the | 
arms or the wall of the abdomen. 
Internal cramps, or colic, swimmer’s 
cramp and writer’s cramp are affections of an 
entirely different nature. 

A cramp, in this restricted sense, is a sudden, 
painful and very strong contraction of a small 
part of a muscle; it does not usually cause any 
movement in the affected limb, for to do that a 
contraction of nearly the entire muscle is neces- 
sary, and then we have what is called a spasm, | 
or a convulsion. | 

The contraction is involuntary, although per- 
sons who are subject to cramps sometimes bring 
them on by a voluntary movement, such as stretch- 
ing. The early morning cramp is often brought 
on by the stretching to which one is prone on | 
awaking. Very commonly the cramp comes on | 
during sleep, and the intense pain awakens the | 
sufferer with a start. The affected part of the | 
muscle forms a hard knot, and if a large part of 
the muscle is involved the limb may be drawn up. | 

Children and the aged suffer more often with | 
cramps than do persons in middle life. In children | 
the cause is usually violent exercise, such as run- | 
ning and jumping, but in the elderly a tendency to 
cramps is often caused by incipient hardening of 
the arteries. When the blood pressure is high, 
cramps often occur, but they cease to trouble if the 
pressure is reduced. Persons who are rheumatic 
and gouty are especially liable to be attacked by 
eramps—very likely because hardening of the 
arteries accompanies their constitutional disposi- 
tion. 

The treatment of a single cramp of the calf is 
very simple: stand on tiptoe in such a way as to 
stretch the calf muscle and at the same time rub 
the place where the contraction has occurred. 
That will put an end to the attack promptly. If the 
attacks recur frequently, there is probably some 
constitutional fault that needs correction, and the 
sufferer should consult his physician. 


o 9 
CLUTTERED UP 


AULINE dropped into her particular 
chair in her uncle’s library and pressed 
her fingers upon her aching eyes. Her 
aunt, smiling a little, rang for tea. 

“Emergency treatment,’ Pauline 
announced from behind her fingers. 

Then she dropped her hands into her lap and sat 

up very straight. 

“You needn’t think it’s the tea that will revive 
me, Aunt Charlotte. It isn’t the tea half so much 
as this,” indicating the big, pleasant, leisurely 
room. “I’ve just come from Irene Kenyon’s; she 
took me all over the house. She would take me. I 
couldn’t escape it.” 

“But I thought it was such a beautiful house,” 
said her aunt. “I always heard that it was when 
the Towers had it. It certainly is beautiful out- 
side.” 

“It was. It would be now if it were let alone. 
The rooms are wonderful in themselves. But Irene | 
has them stuffed—simply overflowing with—Irene- 
ities! You know the kind of thing I mean: hang- 
ings six deep, and all thick and stuffy; curlicue 
furniture ; bric-a-brac by the ton; walls fairly spat- 
tered with scores of little pictures. The poor rooms 
are smothering to death. No sugar, please; I’ve 
stopped taking it.” 

The tea was certainly refreshing. Under its mol- 
lifying influence Pauline gradually ‘“ smoothed 
down,” and even in due time allowed her aunt 
to change the conversation—which she did by 
saying that Joan Winthrop had dropped in to 
lunch that noon. 

Pauline set down her teacup. 

“Tf that isn’t just my luck!” she wailed. 

“I kept hoping you might come in; and so did 
she,” said Aunt Charlotte. “I told her that you | 
often did on Wednesdays.” 

“And there I was wasting the whole morning at | 
an old committee meeting where nothing what- | 
ever got done! I don’t know why I stay in that club | 
anyway. Just because the crowd do, I suppose. | 
What was Joan doing?” | 

“War work, largely. Relief work—nothing else. 
She says it is the thing that she can do the best, | 
and she has no right to seatter herself. Didn’t that 
sound like Joan? I was thinking about it after she | 
left. It’s the way she manages her whole life— | 
socially, intellectually—every way —” | 

“You needn’t go on; that’s quite enough,” Pav- | 
line interrupted peremptorily. ‘I may not be a} 
genius, but I can draw a parallel when it is thrust | 
under my nose!” 

“A parallel?’”? Aunt Charlotte repeated inno- | 
cently. | 

“Yes, ma’am. It’s no use your looking innocent. 
I’ve been acquainted with you too many years. | 
And I may allow my life to get cluttered to a cer- | 
twin extent, but I decline to admit that it is to be | 
inentioned in the same day with Irene Kenyon’s 
rooms.” 

Aunt Charlotte laughed softly at her niece. “Let 
me fill your cup, Pauline,” she suggested. 
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Start, in your town, a branch 























of the 


Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


America used to be known as a 
“Nation of Riflemen,” and it is up to 
every boy to help keep that title with us. 


Now there is a National Organization 
known as the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, organized specially for the 
development of Marksmanship among 
boys and girls of America and to teach 
the correct use of a rifle. 

By joining this organization you will 
learn how to handle a rifle safely. It 
will also entitle you to compete for 
the ‘famous Winchester Marksman and 
Sharpshooter Medals. There is a Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps Headquarters 
in your town. Your sporting goads 
dealer is probably a representative. If 
you cannot get full particulars from 
him, write to National Headquarters 
direct for full information. 










WINCHESTER 


———_ 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round 
arrel. 
.22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market 


Get your chums to join 


Why not get together a dozen or more of 
your boy friends who want to learn more 
about rifle shooting and organize a /oca/ 
branch of the National Winchester Funior 
Rifle Corps. 

Later on, when enough crack shots havé 
been developed among you, the National 
Headquarters will arrange matches between 
picked teams from the different local 
branches. 


It takes five boys to make up a team, so 
if you want to get in on these matches, 
that’s all the more reason for getting to- 

‘ gether with your friends and organizing a 
local branch of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps. 


But remember that the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps is organized to encourage individ- 
ual marksmanship, so the first thing for you 
and your chums to do is to start right in now, 
practicing to earn the Marksmanship and 
Sharpshooter Medals and Diplomas. 


Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most popular 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun made in two sizes 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


If neither you nor your chums own a .22 
caliber Winchester you can buy one for a very 
reasonable sum from your dealer—who has a 
rifle to suit every boy’s pocketbook. 


The right rifle to use 


It doesn’t make any difference what kind 
of model you buy, but it must be .22 caliber 
Winchester. It doesn’t make any difference 
in your shooting whether you get a low priced 
single shot rifle or a fine repeater. The 
accuracy of a Winchester is in the barrel and 
the same quality of steel and the same care in 
boring goes into all. 


The same care that is taken with Winchester 
guns is taken with Winchester ammunition. 
The two are made for each other. 


Get started today. Go to the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps Headquarters in your 
town and register as a member. If you can- 
not get all the particulars there, write direct 
to the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, 
National Headquarters, 275 Winchester 
Ave., New Haven, Conn., Div. 1473. 












g 
at the Picnic” 


T’S that great big plate of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter sandwiches! 


Make them yourself, right at the picnic. 
Carry along a loaf of bread and a jar of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. Slice the bread, 
spread on the Beech-Nut, and you have 
a delicious, fresh sandwich in a minute. 


Ask mother to get a jar today. Be sure 
it’s Beech-Nut, because Beech-Nut is the 
kind that is so smooth and creamy. 


Booklet of 101 New Recipes on Request 


BEECH-NUT PACKING Co., CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


“Here’s the Oil, Boys!” 
Every boy needs good, pure 3-in-One Oil to 
lubricate his roller and ice skates, bicycle, gun, 
fishing reel, automatic tools. 
makes all light mech- 
3-i n =<On e anisms Red yo and 
easy. Never gums or dries out. 
3-in-One is fine for baseball gloves and mitts. 
Keeps and pliable. Makes the ball 
stick when you catch it. Preserves the leather— 
prevents rotting and ripping. 
at all stores—in the Handy Oil Can, 25c, 
also in 15c, 25c and 50c bottles. 
FREE to every boy, a liberal sample of 
3-in-One and Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165A.1.H. Bdway, N. Y. 
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THEIR TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITIES 


A vital, serious subject especially just at this time. This 
message to boys 16 years and over, and their parents: 


On a delightfully located and extensive farm in Marblehead, Mass., 
twenty miles from Boston, fifty carefully selected boys will be 
received and taught farm life and work in connection with nature 
study. The course includes elementary military training, and all 
forms of healthful outdoor work and sports. 


N this wonderful farm, owned and de- and character which will give them wy 
veloped by the A. E. Little Co., Manufac- power and success through life. 

turers of Sorosis Shoes, everything is provided Marblehead is a quaint old New England 

for the moral, mental and physical develop- town, full of historic interest—and just at this 

ment of boys. time a Summer spent there will touch a patri- 


SSD OD SHO S25 SW QSOGR. LES: EOE DEMME EDD ON 


Boys who spend the summer on Sorosis Mili- _ tic chord in a boy’s nature. 
tary Farm will return to their homes in the Sanitary and hygienic conditions are perfect at 
_ Fall realizing the fondest ideal of parents— Sorosis Military Farm, the boys living in houses 
iM rounded out into junior men—vital, strong, or tents as they prefer. Not acase of illness was 


ambitious—with a foundation built into body reported last year among the many boys there. 


Booklet of information and terms may be had by addressing Supervisor 


SOROSIS MILITARY FARM, “*wass:”” 
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CHESTER H.PHILLIPS 
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Where Duty is a 


Pleasure 


GOLD | 


BRAND 


RYE | 
FLOUR 


CORN | 
MEAL * 


JUST NOW SAVING WHEAT IS SAVING OUR COUNTRY 


It is a plain fact and a plain duty. But there’s another side to it—the pleasure side. 















1-buy it with thought 
f 2=cook it with care 
- $-use less wheat & meat 
Le: _ debuy local food 
p Srserve just enough 
se what is left 






























Millions of people are finding that they enjoy the coarser and darker breads. They 
discover new values of flavors, better digestion and health. 


GOLD COIN BRAND RYE FLOUR and CORN MEAL, white 


or yellow, turn the duty into pleasure. 


These make the most delicious Bread, Cakes, Pastries, Muffins, Rolls, “Johnny Cake,” 
etc. There’s such a difference in Rye Flour and Corn Meal that you will say it 


pays well to insist on GOLD COIN BRAND. 


Ask your grocer for these GOLD COIN BRAND products 


Delightful helps in our new free book, ‘‘Good Things to Eat from the Coarser Cereals’’ 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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